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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Posit'ons Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carwecte Haut, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New York, 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 











Mas. Henry Smock 


Breck Con. Se Ox}  ¢ E, Cxetin 


trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS’ Diction fa a 
Placing. languages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
shy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Susie, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, ®09 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER. 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Pubhe 
Performance. 


ge East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
pramiey. ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 
aeabelte for Concerts Cae. Niieenitit 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday: 
213 West 85th St. Schuyler 6293 
Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave. St. Nicholas 2882 








ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO. 
SIGNOR TETAMO. 
SINGING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER. 
VOICE PLAC ING—COAC HING OF OPERA. 
Arrangements for pupils only Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays strictly from 4-5 
218 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCI 





Only Teacher of Anna Case. 
Res. Studio: 216 West yoth St., New York City 
hone, Columbus 3082. 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie aed York. 





MR. GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. 
Announces the new searon’s opening of THE 
AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO SC HOOL 
for September roth, at 

161 West Seventy-first Street, New York City. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. 7and St., N. Y, Tel. 1833 Col. 








MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


S40 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method. 
140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 


Instruct on, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL. SINGING 
Moe. Anna E, Ziteccier, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 

Center, Conn 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





RS 
Srrciat 


sa JOHN DENNIS MEEHAN, 


Summer Sesston—Juty 23-AuGcust. 31. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 
go Carnegie Hall, Telephone Circle 1472. 
MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 
For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L, BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago for the month of July—Blackstone Hotel. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
43s West troth Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223: Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony OrcHESTRA, 
Director East Stove House Setrtement Music 
Scnoot. 


Viotrin Ensemate, Tueory Music. 
815 Carnegie Hall, 


TEACHER oF 
Orchestral veuliing, School, 
Yew York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
" il of Lam: the Elder. 

en years in California.) 

“Being i a become of ethod of sing- 
Rh mf ge fh fy A 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West riith Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 


ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOS@B8Y, 


STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall. 
Mail address, 


Steinway Hal, Mew Yeok. 
Carnegie Hall, New Tort. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





CUYLER BLACK, 

TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porraa, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 


New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison A 
New York City. Telephon Plaza 6862. 
Mr. Galloway will teach at his New York 
during the summer mont 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Coérdinated afetaciotee of Leschetizky, 
and tthay. Booklet on request. 


Special summer classes and individual instruction. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
July 1-Sept. 1s—Water Mill, N. Y. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


SSetenpetiine Opera House, 
425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


a20 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 





1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





j Phone. 3187 Gramercy. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 


ety; Organist Central Baptist Church, Ni 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hil, 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


_| mond 


LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetiaky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ava (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - - - - Steimway Hall 
Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers, 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


ve.. New York. Telephone, udubon 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) sv6. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
Contratto, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 
Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In Lee Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION 
VOCALISTS. hip 








Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island, 


RAFAEL JOSRR@Y MBTHOD. 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


Sohoo! of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 b sien fon Ripe coues See Street; Tel., 
hattan Court, 


Schuyler 10013. 
College Point, Nee’, York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


PAUL TIETJENS 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


9 CONSERVATORY 
SILVERMAN’S »& 
Founded 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher 2 Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Bezitone 


Available for Oratorio and Son ng Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: Its Origin and Divine — 
CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW 


ARVID SAMUELSON | : 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of eS w 




















abash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNEL 











Teacher of 





Vocal Music 

130 West 97th Street - New York City 
ARGARET "F'AYLOR 
Soprano G00 W. 12101 St, 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD "= 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


: LaForge Murphy 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, “Esaveed 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital' 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“_ WILD ves: Organist 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 
¢ INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 























MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


Esrmile, Onet 
Vocal Teacher Anese Mr. Ovst’s mapile are 
Sao Passi se Tore Mian ‘ot 


Va van coy ee 
Stadio: 9 E. 59th St.. New York City 


DUFAULT 


fast returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
Ste. Hértne pe Bacot, Canapa, P. Q. 


SYST. Or Improvep Music 
| ne FOR BEGINNERS, 
Sen 


for information 
and booklets of prereset Mrs. Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


RANO 
Address: 458 Conte Ave., Portland, Maine. 


: ; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. New York 


BUCKHOUT 


‘Ss oO PRA N Oo 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. ore St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuy! 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


~—taaeeipanaens 
Fine Arts Building - 








Tenor 



































Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 





Organist and Director Brick Church, Tangle 
Beth-El, Union Theol ical Seminary. 
4a Fifth Ave., New = 





SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine A Arts Building CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, Ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall, Chicago. 


EULA DAWLEY 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
































430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS |: 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


201 WEST 74TH ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York LS een 
Teacher of 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 














For Intormation 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


Agareee so? )~=6d MIRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


ii Ath vy 68th oe. 
EW YOR 


Phone, Plaza 5057 


COURIER 


SOLOMON, GOLUB 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST &7th STREET NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Bail, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C O KK 


Composer and 
Teacher of Singi: 
_- Building 


Studio 31. ‘Metrepolitan 
roadway, 


Chicago 
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yaa 5. SLAF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Sincine 
 . Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
ij} Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie School 
300 Fine Arte Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatarie HOFFMANN 80 


Home Address: Sr. Paut 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. famee Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 









































DAISY CANTRELL ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION, 
Amerjece ns Seorane P 0 L K MARIE 
t 
Concert, Costume Recital ond Oratorio . 
2 eaeea upanica || Am MORRISEY 
x Ss 
8 CONTRALTO 
L SOPRANO Management ; ALMA VOEDISCH 
5132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, tll. 1425 Sidetene New York 
we? DILLING 
HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East A ay fae eos Fatae, Plaza 4570 
Richard A. Piet ees or my ry *itealy Bldg. 
SAYS: 
(In examining a soteer . sue 
ons finding it at fault, | 


MADAME VALERI, Tere jefect that can 


escape gh A 1 and that 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, mien ved 
training has not gone so far as yr: cause looseness in the 
vocal cherds.”’ 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway. New York Phone, Audubes 6820 
Personal Representative— 

James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


K RAF Tle 


Concert TENOR Oratorio 
Address: 454 Deming Place, 
Phone, Lincoln 4431. - + Chicago, Ill. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘ccompeniet” 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lll, 
Phone. Harrison 2255 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
ial course in Tone-Pl 
Physical Development. Injured voices restored, 
cause demonstrated, defects souets Studio 508, 
Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


peesrepees 
e James Hotel New York City 


}REUTER 


H 6248S. Pia teh Chicago 


SERGEI 
K LIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
—_ — leading teehee, 


care at fowttute Lae | 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New a: City. Columbus 2329 
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Musical A 

















TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe, ” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,”. “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts. few York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 

PIANO DEPARTMENT 

Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


 TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, res, most in 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice o 











pecu- 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Evlyn Gray 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Aveaue New York 


SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 











Mane Laueos sf Ameria 
nm Hall. 4.Y, 














JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Announce the acquisition of 
two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 
THE PARK COLLECTION THE WILSON COLLECTION 
containing many rare specimens 


These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten- 
sive collection, forms One of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time. 


Further information on request. 














THE BEAUFORT 
140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Mme. Katharine. Evans von Klenner 








Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America, 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 
Vocal Studio, 952 Eighth Ave..N. ¥. Summer School. Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
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SOKOLSKY - FREID 
ponte rN actalas B 


sy 
A 
R 
a 
Hl Address: 2103 Vyse Avenue New York 
L 
U 
D 
w 
i 
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PLE! EE Reels 


SOL OIST- &t. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





3744 Westminster Pi. 


Meinl 











SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ili. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Les Angeles 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF = 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
Summer term opens June 25 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
822 Fine Arte Bidg., Residence Phone: 8961 Edg 














MUSICAL 


; MARGOLIS ii CULTURE 


L. 628 Riverside Drive, B.Y. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Sdith Rubel, Marie Roemact Brenda Putwam, 
Welfochs Masten Warean Naw Yor” 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: ry May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZO-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - - Chicago 


MAY MUKLE = Salles 


——FExclusive Management-—— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE. 1 West 34th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 














“THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 








# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


— Accompanist — 
Coach—Conductor 


20 East 23rd Street 





New York 


® ¢ RUSSELL 


Recta “Russell Stadies." Voice Cult- 
are, Singing, Coach, English Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
Method | aterpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 

Carnegie Hall, Menhattas jege of Music, Newark 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 

















University of Uteh, Salt Lake City, Utab 
HOWARD R. 
HAVILAND &,, 
PIANIST} 


Instruction in Ultra-Modern and 
Classical Compositions. 

41 Plymouth St., Montelair, N. J. 

403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


"Strongest Faculty in the Middie West"’ 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
WEST 150th STREET, NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First Nationa) 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 lgne Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which - still being built by its ae 
maker % 

@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its on tone 
qualities and durability $8 3 3 











Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 














Are you saving 
your money to 
invest in the 


NEXT ISSUE 


of the 


LIBERTY LOAN 


bd 








NELLI GARDINI 


SECOND ecoeemnenes alee NOW BOOKING 
t: Edward M. Beck Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 





GUSTAV SCHOETTLE) « 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 





KATHERYN SHARY | MARIE RUEMMELI 


SOPRANO —- TEACHER OF SINGING Concert Pianist 
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SUSPENDED ORATORIO 
SECRETARY RESIGNS 


William B. Tuthill, Thirty-six Years in Office, 
Tenders His Resignation—What Robert 
Alfred Shaw Wrote to Manager Oliphant 


The disturbance caused in the ranks of the New York 
Oratorio Society by the recent internal political fight, which 
resulted in the deposition of Conductor Louis Koemmenich 
and his replacement by Walter Damrosch, still ranklés in 
the minds of some of the leading combatants on both sides. 
By a vote of the Board of Directors taken on June 28, Rob- 
ert Alfred Shaw, a member of the board, and William B. 
Tuthill, secretary of the society for thirty-six years past, 
were “suspended”—whatever that may mean—“until further 
action of the board, because of conduct detrimental to the 
interests of the society.” Mr. Shaw, under date of August 
8, wrote a long letter to C. J. Oliphant, secretary pro tem 
of the society, in answer to the notice of his own suspen- 
sion and that of Mr. Tuthill, which was sent to them by 
Mr. Oliphant. Mr. Shaw also gave copies of his letter to 
the press in general. It would ordinarily be the policy of 
the Musicat Courier to ignore entirely these purely per- 
sonal aspects of a public question, but as some of the daily 
press has published portions of Mr. Shaw’s letter, the Mu- 
SICAL Courter reproduces it in full below. 

Last week a rumor went about New York to the effect 
that the Oratorio Society would not do any active work 
next season, notwithstanding the fact that its prospectus 
has been issued already and subscriptions for the season 
invited and accepted. The Musica Courter has been un- 
able to trace this rumor back to the source from which it 
originated, but C. J. Oliphant, manager of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, was called on the telephone and denied it in toto and 
unequivocally stating that the Oratorio program as an- 
nounced would be carried ‘through without fail. Efforts 
to have this denial strengthened by Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings, chairman of the Board of Directors, and Edward 
Kellogg Baird, chairman of the executive committee of the 
board, were unavailing, as both gentlemen are out of the 
city. Mr. Oliphant expressed the opinion that the rumor 
was started by some of the faction who had opposed so 
strenuously the ousting of Louis Koemmenich and the elec- 
tion of Walter Damrosch. He also added the information 
that the resignation of the “suspended” secretary, William 
B. Tuthill, has been received but not yet acted upon, owing 
to the fact that no board meeting has been held since it 


was offered. 
The letter of Mr. Shaw to Mr. Oliphant is as follows: 


New York, August 8, 1917. 
C. J. Oliphant, Secretary pro tem, Oratorio Society of New York, 
1 West Thirty-fourth Strect, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. OvirpHaAnt—Your note of July rath conveying to me 
the text of a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Oratorio 
Society purporting to suspend me from membership in the society 
arrived during my absence from the.city. This resolution was 
adopted, as I am informed, at a meeting held at the same hour 
and same day set for a meeting of the society. The chairman of 
the board evidently intended to accomplish this collision of dates 
when he called a meeting of the directors after the society had 
selected its date. The by-law under which the board acted was 
adopted at this meeting in the absence of twelve directors who 
were present at the meeting of the society. I am also informed 
that a like resolution was adopted purporting to suspend William 
B. Tuthill, who for thirty-six years has served as director and 
secretary of the organization. : 

Now, it is a matter not of great moment to the society, nor to 
the musical public of New York, nor to the undersigned, that you 
should have offered me this affront—for I am a novitiate director, 
having accepted the position less than a year ago. But the same 
cannot be said of the similar affront to Mr. Tuthill. His suspension 
is something which every right thinking man_ will contemplate with 
amazement, and the musical public when informed will, I believe, 
keenly resent. i 

William B. Tuthill has for thirty-six years been the mainsprin 

of activity in the Oratorio Society; he has borne the heat an 
burden of the voluminous work of the organization (made up of 
nearly three hundred active members) and throughout the conduc- 
torships of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the founder of the _ society, 
Walter and Frank Damrosch, who succeeded him, and Louis 
Koemmenich, for the past five years at that post, he has been the 
active manager and solicitor of the funds contributed by the guar- 
antors. Mr. Tuthill became secretary in 1881. In that year he had 
much to do with the management and prepared the great Seventh 
Regiment Armory as a competent concert hall. When, under Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, “Parsifal’’ was produced in America in concert 
form for the first time, it was Mr. Tuthill who invented and built 
the bells and hammer for the orchestra. When in 1891 Steinway 
Hall, the Academy of Music and the Metropolitan Opera House 
were recognized as inadequate for the work of the society and 
Andrew Carnegie undertook to build a music hall especially for its 
work, it was William B. Tuthill who was the natural choice as 
architect. He thereupon designed and constructed our present great 
auditorium, and Carnegie Hall was opened with a festival at which 
Tschaikowsky and Walter Damrosch were the conductors. A great 
ovation and presentation was made to Mr. Tuthill on that occasion, 
and on his twenty-fifth anniversary as secretary a presentation of 
a silver service was made, All of this is certainly known to you 
and your board. Perhaps you do not know that chamber music 
has likewise claimed Mr. Tuthill’s attention and co-operation, both 
in amateur and professional ways. He was always the active friend 
of the Flonzaley and Kneisel quartets, and for the last named he 
designed the acoustic screen in the Hotel Astor ballroom. In fact, 
Mr. Tuthill’s reputation as architect of Carnegie Hall and his other 
Services to the musical world made him sought by experts in musical 
architecture and in musical organization at home and abroad. 
. Permit me, therefore, to ask: Who on your board can _approx- 
imate in any degree such service? What is it that justifies you 
Sentlemen in passing judgment upon one who has rendered such 
Service? Anyone who is familiar with the facts feels embarrassed 
for you. The immodesty of the act shocks the sensibilities of 
well informed men. 

nd. what are the things done by Mr. Tuthill which have 
Sceasioned your displeasure? I shall attempt to recount them. 

r. Tuthill has with me and with others opposed the railroading 
Out of office of Louis Koemmenich, who for five years has acceptably 
to the musical public occupied the conductorship of the Oratorio 

‘ociety. We have opposed this step on the ground that there have 

no reasons presented in justification, based on musical criticism 
thet etic, and you gentlemen today stand challenged to produce 


We have held that a man who has performed a great artistic 
Service over a period of five years should at least be given more 
adequate notice than would be received by an ice boy in a mer- 
cantile establishment. 

We have demanded the withdrawal and retraction of unjust 





and unfounded insinuations made by the chairman of your board, 
rank S. Hastings, or, the presentation of evidence justifying the 
same. A complete apology and retraction has been made. 

We have opposed the turning over of the conductorship to 
Walter Damrosch at the arbitrary demand of a minority of _the 
directorate, who, by evidence of their own production, have since 
last March, unknown to many of their fellow directors, been schem- 
ing to this end. ae 

fe have joined in a meeting of the society in condemnation of 
the foregoing acts in a vote in which one hundred and sixteen 
condemned and three upheld. We have given countenance to this 
meeting of the society under threat of expulsion from the chairman 
of your board. ; 

In other words, we have believed and acted upon the belief that 
a musical society of the first rank should conduct its affairs on the 
highest plane of ethics in dealing with any employee; especially that 
the great work of an artist such as Louis Koemmenich should be 
regarded in some manner in harmony with that service, and we 
have frankly deplored the apparent wiltaguess of Walter Damrosch 
—a great musical personage—to lend his name to such an _ episode. 
These are the issues you have attempted to dispose of by these 
illegal suspensions, and I am not surprised that the record disturbs 


you. 

What is it that music is intended to accomplish if it be not the 
inciting of higher and better ethical standards as tween man 
and man by the stirring of the better emotions? I should dislike 
to think that in the present situation we must apply the illustration 
of the late William James who cautioned against an overindulgence 
in music lest those who were thus favored should forget that to stir 
the emotions without expressing it afterward in some active way 
is deadening to the soul. “Let the expression,” said James, “be 
the least thing in the world—speaking genially to one’s aunt, or 
giving up one’s seat in a horse car if nothing more heroic offers— 
but let it not fail to take place.” Is it possible that the members 
of your directorate have forgotten this trite philosophy? 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Rosert Atrrep SHAW. 


MUSIC FOR OUR FIGHTERS 


The Musica Courier is in receipt of an appeal from 
the joint committee on association activities of the National 
War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. This council has 
undertaken to furnish entertainment for the army and 
navy camps located throughout the United States. It is 
particularly interested in providing good music for the men 
in these camps. The communication very rightly states 
that it is absolutely imperative that these men be kept fit, 
cheerful and ready for hard work. This means that they 
must be provided with the best recreation and musicians 
the country affords. Following is an extract from this 
appeal: 

The number of soldiers and sailors in the army and navy camps 
throughout the United States will very soon climb above the 
million mark. How to provide high grade entertainment for this 
host of men in blue or khaki is a very important problem. If the 
strenuous business of war is to be properly learned, the men must 

kept fit and cheerful, and this means that they must have the 
best recreation and amusement. 

Music is an indispensable feature of camp entertainment. It has 
a charm for the tired recruit that nothing else can offer. Good 
music and good morale go hand in hand. Experts who have studied 
the problem abroad agree that our musical artists are to be called 
upon to play a most important role in bringing pleasure and satis- 
faction to the men who are getting ready to fight for us. 

The National War Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has undertaken the responsibility of handling entertain- 
ments in all the camps. The great number of thoroughly expe- 
rienced professional singers and musicians throughout the country, 
who are only too anxious to do their “bit” along the line for 
which they are peculiarly qualified, and in a work universally rec- 
ognized as of the greatest importance, will be pleased to learn that 
the Young Men's Christian Association will gladly consider their 
offers of services. All expenses are paid by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The time required is asked as a real war 
contribution. 





THOMAS J. KELLY FOR CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Conservatory Secures Well Known Musician 





Enriching the ranks of its prominent faculty—which 
contains some names of world wide fame—the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, of which Bertha Bauer is the ef- 
ficient directress, has secured the services of that widely 
known vocal instructor and chorus director, Thomas J. 
Kelly, of Chicago. Since coming to Chicago Mr. Kelly 
has won an enviable place in the front ranks of his pro- 
fession, and his success in both capacities has been marked. 
Not only has he led prominent choral bodies in this coun- 
uy. but as conductor of the community singing on the new 
Municipal Pier in Chicago last summer he added new 
laurels to his already lengthy list. Largely due to Con- 
ductor Kelly’s diligence and strenuous efforts, these “com- 
munity sings” were pronounced a huge success. Undoubt- 
edly, Mr.’ Kelly will be one of the prominent figures in the 
professional life of Cincinnati, which has gained in him a 
thorough musician whose every achievement is eagerly 
watched by his many friends and admirers all over the 
country. 


Dr. E. M. Hiner Forming War Bands 


Dr, E. M. Hiner, of Kansas City, is doing his bit in 
the formation of war bands for the Government. There 
is a pressing need for musicians to fill the ranks of the 
headquarters company and band for the First Artillery. 
Artillery bands are not attached to batteries, but to the 
regiment; the men are individually mounted, and when in 
actual service in France will be stationed behind the lines. 
“The first duty of the musician now is to give his services 
wherever the demand is- greatest,” said Dr. Hiner in a re- 
cent interview. which appeared in the Kansas City Star. 
“I expect all players within the army age limit to be per- 
suaded to enter the service.” Dr. Hiner has been instru- 
mental in putting 150 men into army band service in various 
parts of the country. 

When the navy desired a Kansas City band for sea duty, 
Dr. Hiner was asked to pass on the candidates. After it 
has been recruited, the organization goes to the musicians’ 
school at the Great Lakes Training Station, where it re- 
mains a week for organization before being detailed to sea 
duty, probably on a battleship. Musicians are paid well 
for their service in the navy, clothing, rations and quarters 
being given in addition. 





ANN ARBOR TO HAVE 
BIG MUSICAL SEASON 
Extensive Improvements Made at University 


School of Music—-Summer Notes of Interest 
From the Michigan City 





Ann Arbor, Mich., August 11, r9t7. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., is making elaborate plans in antici- 
pation of an exceptionally active year musically. The 
University School of Music, which for several seasons has 
found it diificult to provide adequate accommodations and 
facilities for its growing attendance, early in the spring 
made arrangements for the complete reconstruction of its 
main building and at the present time a double force of 
carpenters, masons, and other workmen are busily engaged 
working against time in order that the alterations may be 
completed in time for the opening of college, October first. 
The changes include the addition of twenty teaching and 
practice studios, commodious waiting and social rooms for 
student activities, enlarged office facilities, and a large fire- 
proof room for the storage of the many volumes of music 
books and so forth, which the institution possesses. Louis 
Holmes Boynton, architect of the University of Michigan, 
was very fortunate in working out the new designs and a 
building of pretentious lines is being constructed which 
will be a credit, architecturally, to the community. H. W. 
Pipp, the builder, has co-operated with the architect and 
the board of directors with the result that everything 
promises to be in readiness on schedule time. 

In spite of the perilous war times the number of advance 
enrollments is unsually large and already the classes of 
the leading teachers are well filled. 

The summer session, which closes the middle of this 
month, has been unusually successful and a large number 
of advanced students, as well as teachers and other pro- 
fessional musicians from all parts of the country, have been 
in attendance, doing special work under Theodore Harri- 
son, Albert Lockwood, Farl V. Moore, heads of the voice, 
piano, and organ departments, respectively, while the asso- 
ciate teachers also have been kept busy. As has been cus- 
tomary in past seasons, a series of complimentary summer 
recitals has been given in Hill Auditorium, Wednesday 
evenings of each week. Audiences of several thousand 
have been present on all occasions. Programs of variety 
and much interest, involving vocal and instrumental solos, 
as well as various ensemble numbers have been given. 
The final concert of the season was scheduled to be given 
August 15, when the Summer Choral Union, under the 
direction of Kenneth N. Westerman, assistant conductor 
of the regular Choral Union, presented Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen” and Moussorgsky's “Joshua,” with Ada Grace John- 

(Continued on page 11.) 


Frothingham Off to Serbia 


John W. Frothingham, the New York concert manager, 
has joined temporarily the ranks of those who are serving 
their country actively in the present crisis. He sailed for 
Europe last week at the head of a Red Cross commission 
which will proceed at once to Serbia to investigate con- 
ditions there. Mr. Frothingham’s interest in Serbian af- 
fairs has been acute from the very outbreak of the war. 
During the early months he personally equipped a hospital 
unit of doctors and nurses, for which act he was decorated 
by King Peter. He also founded the Frothingham Home 
for Orphaned Serbian Children and is at present maintain- 
ing it in Greece. 

Mr. Frothingham expects to return to America in No- 
vember and so will be back at his desk shortly after the 
opening of the concert season. In the meantime, the 
affairs of John W. Frothingham, Inc., will be in charge of 
M. Teresa Thompson, treasurer, and Edward W. Lowrey, 
press and traveling representative. The Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, the headline attraction among the management's 
offerings, will be cared for by Jacob Altschuler, the founder 
of the organization, who will be assisted by Mr. Lowrey. 


Bastedo With Foster and David 





Orrin Bastedo, the baritone, who has been spending the 
summer with his family in northern New York, was in New 
York City on Thursday and signed a contract with Foster 
and David, the New York managers, who will look after 
his concert bookings from now on. Mr. Bastedo had re- 
ceived offers from a number of prominent New York man- 
agers to assume his management, but he had to decline 
them. On Friday, with Mrs. Bastedo, he motored back to 
his summer home, where he will stay until the middle of 
September. 


Carl F riedberg Honored 


The Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonica Fraternity of America, 
founded in Boston in 1808, has conferred recently honorary 
membership upon Carl Friedberg, the eminent pianist. This 
is an act which carries with it a peculiar distinction because 
only those who have reached the pinnacle of success and 
achieved brilliant results, have been so acknowledged by 
this organization. A short time ago Mischa® Elman and 
Eddy Brown were the recinients of similar honors. 


Moranzoni for Metropolitan 





It is positive that Roberto Moranzoni will conduct Italian 
opera at the Metropolitan this winter. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO SUMMER NOTES 


International 


College Resume—Knupfer Studios’ Attractive Prospectus— 


Musicians Seek Wage Increase—Bush Conservatory Catalogue—Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald Located in Chicago—Mrs. van Kirk to 
New York— Other Local Items 


Chicago, Ill., August 13, 1917. 

The International College of Music, Expression and 
Dancing, which presented an “Unique Revue” for the ben- 
efit of the American Field Service, carried out another 
unique affair in Ravinia Park recently, where commence- 
ment honors were bestowed. 

Howard Stanley Dox, F. A. G. O., of Detroit, Mich., was 
granted a diploma in the ener course of the organ 
department. Lewis Emery Wass, A. B., of an Indiana uni- 
versity, was granted a special diploma in the character and 
make-up course, dramatic department. 

The following students received certificates of promo- 
tion: In the piano department—Gladys Barless (now Mrs. 
Heath, of New York), Mabel E. Byrnes (Illinois), Fldora 
E. Hopkins (Illinois), Roselyn Grant (Illinois), Ruth 
Robertson (Shanghai, China); in the vocal department— 
Ethel Fossum (Iowa), Gertrude Byrnes (Illinois), Helen 
Christianson (Kansas), Elizabeth Jenkins (Illinois); Lu- 
cile Kane (Illinois), Evelyn Ledyard (Illinois), Stella 
Millard (South Dakota); classic dancing department— 
Merle Albert and Vyvian C. White. A supper a la picnic 
was spread beneath the trees, during which the president, 
Emma Clark-Mottl, announced the incorporation of the 
college. Shares of stock already have been subscribed to 
by business men. 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” with grand opera singers, closed 
the auspicious day—one ever to be remembered in the an- 
nals of the history of the International College. 

A meeting of the alumni association of the college was 
held Saturday and the matter of taking up a scholarship 
fund by the alumni was proposed. Lois Pinney —— of 
New York; Martha Whelan, of St. Louis, and L. Emery 
Wass, of Indiana, were the out of town representatives 
present. 


Knupfer Studios’ Attractive Prospectus 


An especially attractive and well prepared prospectus 
has been sent out by the Knupfer Studios, Walter Knupfer, 
director, which occupy a spacious suite at 630 Fine Arts 
Building. The purpose of the school is to maintain by alt 
practical means a superior class of instruction for pupils 
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of all grades, with due recognition of the characteristics and 
individuality of the student. With this end in view, such 
well known names as the following make up the faculty: 
Piano, Walter R. Knupfer, Isaac van Grove, Anita Alvarez- 
Knupfer, John Wiederhirn, Mary Magdalen Massmann, 
Loretta Sheridan, Celia Ellbogen, Dorothy Eichenlaub, 
Loula Schneidt, Louise Bridges, Verness Fraser; vocal, 
Frederick Carberry, of Milwaukee, and Blanche van Buren, 
who is well known to the musical public here; violin, Harry 
Weisbach; cello, Herman Beyer-Hane; harmony, com- 
position and history of music, Adolf Brune, the widely 
known composer and instructor; opera coaching, Isaac van 
Grove; diction, sight reading, ear training, accompanying, 
Blanche van Buren and Zerline Muehlmann. 

There are four distinct courses in the curriculum of the 
school: Juvenile, preparatory, teachers’ training and artists’ 
courses. Certificates and diplomas will be given only when 
merited. Frequent recitals are to be given, in wh’ch 
students of all grades will participate. At the close of 
the season a series of individual recitals by members of 
the artists’ class is scheduled. As a preparation for these 
performances, weekly practice classes will be held, at which 
all students must appear when directed by their instructors. 
Evening lessons will be arranged for the benefit of those 
who cannot take advantage of courses during the day. 

The many requests for recommendations of teachers 
endorsed by the school suggest the advisability of estab- 
lishing preparatory centers in different sections of the city 
and in the suburbs. These preparatory centers will be in 
charge of members of the faculty and will be under the 
direct personal supervision of Anita Alvarez-Knupfer. The 
fall term opens September 10, and registration week will be 
from September 3 to Io. 


Musicians Seek Wage Increase 


The Chicago Federation of Musicians has notified the 
managers of all theatres here that an increase in wages 
of twelve and one-half per cent. will be asked, beginning 
with the new season. 


Ralph Brokaw in Chicago 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw, of Wichita, Kan., stopped 
in Chicago this week en route to points in Indiana, where 
they will visit friends. Pefore coming to the Windy City, 
where they will stay some time with friends, they spent 
several days in Springfield, Ill. They report one of the 
most prosperous years in their studios and the prospects 
for the coming season are unusually bright. The musical 
situation in Wichita will be covered in a letter by Mr. 
Brokaw, who is the Musica. Courter’s correspondent in 
that locality, in a following issue. Mr. Brokaw informed 
this office that the prospects are for a large season inas- 
much as much agitation is being carried on regarding 
municipal orchestra matters. It is understood that there 
are two propositions now under way. 


What John Rankl Is Doing 


John Rankl has been especially active this summer and 
has appeared in many benefit concerts. The popular _bass- 


baritone appeared in a quartet concert at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station on Thursday evening, August 9; 
also at the Municipal! Pier on Friday evening, SSS i0, 
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The Faculty 
WALTER R. KNUPFER 
Harry Weisbach | Adolf Brane Frederick Carberry 
Herman Beyer-Hane Isaac Van Crove Blanche Van Buren 
Anita Alvarez -Koupfer John Wiederhirn Ruth Breytspraak 
Magdalen Massmann Zerline Muehlmann Loretto Sheridan 
Celia Ellbogen Dorothy Eichenlaub Loula Schneidt 


Louise Bridges Verness Fraser 
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and he sang at Fullerton Hall on July 28 at an entertain- 
ment for the soldiers about town. 


Bush Conservatory for 1917-18 Season 


The Bush Conservatory has issued its annual announce- 
ment for the 1917-18 season in the form of an elaborate 
and cleverly gotten up catalogue. Registration for the fall 
term, which-opens Monday, September 17, begins Septem- 
ber 12. Bush Conservatory is a school of music, expression 
and modern languages, organized on the broadest art basis. 
The school has spared neither effort nor expense in adher- 
ing to highest ideals. It is of the first rank in the character 
of its faculty, surroundings and general equipment. The 
distinguished names of members of the faculty, the artistic 
surroundings, the general equipment and the loyalty and 
success of former students are the proof of the high stand- 
ing of the institution. Although within walking distance, 
Bush Conservatory is the only large institution of its kind 
removed from the business district. A special feature of 
Bush Conservatory is its dormitories for women. It is 
the only conservatory in Chicago having these accommoda- 
tions. As is well known, Kenneth M. Bradley is the able 
director and Edgar A. Nelson is assistant director. The 
courses of music which are offered by the Bush Conserva- 
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EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, 
President of the International College of Music and Expression. 


tory are divided into five departments: general school, 
academic, collegiate, artist class and normal training. For 
the benefit of students employed during the day, the insti- 
tution offers evening instruction in all departments. There 
is also a “musical appreciation” course, which is designed 
for those not wishing to enroll for an extensive study of 
the theory or technic of music. It consists of a course of 
lectures and recitals by President Bradley and others. The 
book is one of the most attractive and finest received at 
this office. Edward H. Schwenker is the active secretary 
of the school. 


MacBurney Studios Recital 


A most interesting recital was given on Monday night, 
August 6, at the MacBurney Studios, by Claude 
Newcomb, tenor. Mr. Newcomb has sung here on previous 
occasions but never displayed such full ringing tones as on 
this occasion. Thoroughly at ease, he gave excellent in- 
terpretations with diction that was unusually good. The 
opening number, “Una Furtiva Lagrima” from “L'Elisir 
d’Amore” (Donizetti) showed some of the finest singing 
of the program, following which was “An den Mond” 
(Brahms), a group of three songs by Weingartner, 
“Geiibtes Herz,” “Wenn schlanke Lilien wandelten” and 
“Schifferliedchen,” “Psyche” (Paladilhe), “Elle ne croyait 
pas,” “Mignon” (Thomas), and a group of English songs, 
“Morning” (Speaks), “The Star” (Rogers), “A Sky of 
Roses” (Salter), and “Bird Raptures” (Schneider). John 
Doane’s accompaniments were excellent. 


How Margaret Taylor Is Spending Her Summer 


In a letter recently received from Margaret Taylor, the 
popular soprano who spent last season in Chicago, she 
tells of her wonderful trip through the Northwest. Mrs. 
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Taylor was in Vancouver and Seattle, where she spent a 
most enjoyable time, giving a studio recital at Ella Helm 
Boardman’s studio in the latter city. With Mr. Taylor 
she spent a week at Hayden Lake near Spokane, which is 
called by people who have traveled the world “a real Italian 
Lake.” One place Mrs. Taylor did not enjoy especially was 
Butte. She gave a recital in Salt Lake City to show what 
she had done in three years since leaving there. At present 
they are in Yellowstone Park (Wyo.), from where Mr. 
Taylor goes on to Denver and Mrs. Taylor continues with 
the friends with whom they motored from Salt Lake City 
and through the Park. They also stopped at Flat Rock 
Fishing Club and will spend a week there on their return. 
in Spokane Mrs. Taylor says they roasted, and the follow- 
ing week drove through snow in Yellowstone Park. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald to Locate in Chicago 


One of the most successful normal teachers for the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, is now in Chicago, where she 
will conduct a five weeks’ normal class for teachers begin- 
ning August 15. Well known in the South as an excellent 
pedagog, accompanist and teacher, Mrs. MacDonald has 
won an enviable reputation and undoubtedly will meet here 
with the same success which has been hers in Dallas and 
other Texas cities. After September 1 she will be located 
at 1727 Chase avenue. She has brought with her twe 
teachers for children, Norine Robison and Nell Sansom, 
who will open studios shortly in the Birchwood district. 
The writer had the pleasure of being present at a private 
demonstration Friday afternoon given by Mrs. MacDonald 
in her studios at 912 People’s Gas Building. Through her 
thorough explanations she evidenced her knowledge of the 
Dunning System, which is based on concentration, applica- 
tion, dispatch, system and efficiency—the five principal 
points in the success of one’s life. Mrs. MacDonald also 
explained how the children enjoy their lessons, or games, 
for such they are. With them work is play and in that 
way they get the fundamental principles of music. Mrs. 
MacDonald also explained how the child is taught from 
three planes—spiritual, mental and physical. The Dunning 
System is the only one that gives a technic in the normal 
course and is endorsed by the leading musical educators of 
the world. 

Carrie L. Dunning, the originator of the Dunning Sys- 
tem, is at present holding classes for her normal teachers 
here, and among those who are availing themselves of the 
opportunity to review with Mrs. Dunning are Clara Winter, 
normal teacher for Kansas, who teaches at the Wichita 
College of Music, and Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, who 
has been appointed normal teacher in Dallas, Tex. Both 
are pupils of Mrs. MacDonald. With such a worthy ex- 
ponent as Mrs. MacDonald, the Dunning System will with- 
out doubt have considerable success in the Windy City. 


Mrs. van Kirk to New York 


Mrs. W. C. van Kirk, for many years the correspondent 
of the Music News in Minnesota, will sever her relations 
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with that paper and enter the managerial field, besides writ- 
ing contracts and news items for an Eastern musical paper. 
Among Mrs. van Kirk’s artists is Carl Cochems, the well 
known basso, formerly of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Mrs. van Kirk paid this office a visit during her stay in 
Chicago this week. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt Active 


Marie Sidenius Zenut, the popular Chicago soprano, sang 
at the first concert given’at the Great Lakes Naval Station 
last Tharsday evening for the sailor lads in training. 
They constituted a most enthusiastic audience, as their 
unusual applause indicated, and their wonderful salute was 
worth hearing. Mme. Zendt has been engaged to give a 
recital for the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Summer Work at William Clare Hall’s Studios 


D. M. Swarthout, of Indianapolis, is spending the sum- 
mer }~ —“‘iicago studying with William Clare Hall. Mr. 
Swart: is soloist in one of the largest churches in 
Indianapolis, and has a large class of pupils, many of them 
doing professional work. Mr. Hall’s available time for 
teaching has been filled to the last half hour this summer. 
The widely known vocal instructor is taking a brief vaca- 
tion this week at his old home, Tabor, Iowa. 

F JEANNETTE Cox. 


a 
THE SIXTH OPERA 
WEEK AT RAVINIA PARK 





Last Sunday evening’s performance of “La Bohéme” 
ushered in the sixth week of concert and opera at Ravinia 
Park. Edith Mason, announced to portray the principal 
role, drew one of those extensive gatherings always to be 
found when this charming artist appears. She is undoubt- 
edly one of the big successes of the Ravinia season, and 
it is safe to predict that this—her first season at the beau- 
tiful summer park—will probably not be her last. Through 
her intelligent conception, beauty of voice, consummate art 
and charming, youthful appearance, she has gained a firm 
hold on the hearts of Ravinia music lovers. Miss Mason’s 
portrayal of Mimi was impeccable and the listeners were 
not lax in their appreciation of the popular soprano’s ex- 
cellent work. The role of Musette was intrusted to that 
capable mezzo-soprano, Irene Pavloska, who sang excep- 
tionally well and acted likewise. Morgan Kingston was an 
excellent ‘Rudolph, though he sang in English. The other 
roles were in the hands of Picco, Scott, D’Angelo and Fran- 
cesco Daddi. Gennaro Papi, who is heartily applauded 
both before and after each act, gave an illuminating reading 
of the Puccini score. 

The usual Wagner program was given on Monday even- 
ing by the orchestra, under the lead of Richard Hageman, 
with Marguerite Beriza and Frances Ingram as soloists. 
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On Tuesday evening Morgan Kingston sang Manrico, Es- 
telle Wentworth was the Leonore, and Frances Ingram the 
Azucena, in Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” while on Wedneslay, 
in the “Barber of Seville,” Florence MacBeth repeated her 
brilliant conception of Rosina, scoring an ovation, especially 
in the Lesson scene. Francesco Daddi made up an excellent 
Dr. Bartola and gave the audience much cause for mer- 
riment as well as pleasure. This is one of the best things 
Signor Daddi has done this season. The other roles were 
in good hands. Papi conducted. 


A Program for Children 


For the children’s program Thursday afternoon Mrs. 
William Spencer Crosby gave the story of “Rhinegold” in 
words and music and the orchestra program was made up 
of Maillard, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Dvorak-Stock, German, 
Tschaikowsky, Wolf-Ferrari and Gungi selections and “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” with Richard Hageman conducting. 
A repetition of Puccini’s “Butterfly” in the evening brought 
forth Edith Mason in one of her most effective parts, Fran- 
ces Ingram was the Suzuki, Harrold the Pinkerton, Adkins 
the Sharpless, Francesco Daddi the Goro, and the smaller 
roles were intrusted to adequate singers. 

On Friday afternoon Evelyn Wyne and Harold Ayres 
were the soloists for the sixth student-artists’ day, The 
orchestra, under the efficient leadership of Conductor Hage- 
man, rendered a program comprising numbers by Adams, 
Borowski, Bizet, Elgar, Schubert and Dvorak. 

An act from Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
with Carolina White as Maliella, and one from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with a good cast, made up Friday evening’s 
bill. As Santuzza, Marguerite Beriza showed herself once 
more the excellent singing actress that she is, and through 
her intelligent delineation of the part added new laurels to 
her long list. Irene Pavloska as Lola left nothing to be 
desired. This is a role which this clever mezzo-soprano 
has made her own, and in it she is at her best. Harrold 
sang Turiddu. Papi conducted with his usual skill and tact. 
Conductor Hageman led the orchestra through an inter- 
esting program on Saturday afternoon, and in the evening 
Puccini's “Bohéme” closed the sixth week of the season 
with practically the same cast that sang it at previous per- 
formances. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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MARTA DU LAC, 
Artist-pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli. 





August 16, 1917 


Sulli’s Perfect Method of 
Singing Lauded by Italian Press 


Martha de Lachmann, who studied for the last four 
years under the tutorship of Giorgio M. Sulli, the promi- 
nent New York teacher, and who made her debut in Milan, 
Italy, last May, singing fourteen performances of “II Tro- 
vatore” under the name of Marta du Lac and winning 
unanimous praise from the press, as was reported a few 
weeks ago, has won another big success in the title role of 
Catalani’s masterpiece, “La Wally,” at the Social Theatre 
at Brescia, Italy, during the so called “Fair Season,” which 
is considered one of the most important in Italy. To 
prove its importance, it is enough to state that ordinarily 
singers who have sung at La Scala are engaged for such 
season, last year the soprano being the celebrated soprano, 
Poli-Randacio, and the conductor of the orchestra of this 
season, Mascheroni, one of the most noted conductors 
in Italy. 

In an early issue the press opinions about her recent 
success will be reproduced. What some of the Milan 
critics say about her artistic singing, naming Maestro Sulli 
as her teacher, goes to show how highly his value as a 
teacher is estimated in Italy. 

In the paper I Teatri, edited by Salvatore Leonardi, 
Puccini’s son-in-law, there appeared this statement: “Marta 
du Lac is a foreigner, unknown until a few months ago to 
Italian audiences, although she had won successes in grand 
opera in some theatres of New York, where she had stud- 
ied under the learned Italian teacher, Maestro Giorgio Sulli. 

“As soon as she came to Milan she was given an oppor- 
tunity to sing in some performances of ‘Trovatore’ at our 
Carcano, where she won a most magnificent success. She 
gave to the part of Leonore the most wonderful interpre- 
tation. Her voice ascends with ease and, with powerful 
color, to very clear and sonorous high notes. > 
She is at present preparing herself to sing ‘Rondine,’ ‘the 
latest Puccini opera. She undoubtedly will be an excel- 
lent Magda because of her ability to sing in the high regis- 
ter, her pianissimi so spontaneous and beautiful, like the 
notes of a sweet flute, her deep feelings, and her faculty of 
communicating to the audience the expression of her artis- 
tic singing causing every one to he interested and moved. 
Her excellence is sure to be better known when she appears 
in new inerpretations. Her qualities of refined singer and 
clever actress are certain to earn for her much enthusiastic 
praise in the artistic world.” . . 

The Rassegna Melodrammatica, dedicating a whole page 
to Marta du Lac, together with two photographs, says: 
“Marta du Lac is a soprano who possesses a splendid and 
very well cultivated voice. She was born in America, but 
she studied with the soul of an Italian, and with the ardor 
of one who wants to succeed. So she was able to obtain 
a perfect enunciation of our language, and to master a 
method of singing which reveals an artist who profited 
and absorbed the lessons of a good teacher. Her valiant 
guide was the Italian maestro, Giorgio M. Sulli, who con- 
ducts a renowned school in New York, and to his teaching 
Marta du Lac was able to unite her high artistic tempera- 


ment, her fine education and a regal figure. ~eyrotes 
her repertoire one must note how yn can sing both lyric 
and dramatic roles as ‘Pagliacci,’ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 


‘Aida,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Thais,’ etc.” 

The Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatica, in a a long article 

adorned with two pictures of Marta du Lac as Santuzza 
and Thais, says: “The voice of Marta du Lac is beautiful, 
warm, melodious and used with a perfect method—she is a 
pupil of the famous master and our dear friend, Giorgio 
Sulli, who has been residing for many years in New York, 
where he enjoys a worthy fame as a very clever teacher— 
a voice well extended, easy and absolutely free of those 
characteristic faults generally found in Anglo-Saxon 
voices. On the contrary, her high notes are very sure, in 
perfect pitch, and vibrate with admirable spontaneity. Be- 
sides such vocal advantages, she sings with an Italian soul, 
with refined taste, with a very clear enunciation. 
And she proved all we say at our Carcano in several per- 
formances of ‘Trovatore,’ singing the part of Leonore 
with style, with passion, ‘and with exquisite art, showing 
also that she is a thoroughly capable actress. We are 
not afraid to be in error by prophesying for Marta du Lac 
a most brilliant career due to the extraordinary artistic 
qualities she possesses.” 

Heartiest congratulations are due Maestro Sulli from 
the MusicaL Courter readers and the wish of ad majorem. 


Howard J. Gee’s Y. M. C. A. Activities 


Howard J. Gee, a member of the firm of Hinds, Haydn 
and Eldredge, the New York publishers, has been made gen- 
eral secretary of the army branch Y. M. C. A. at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York. 

On Thursday evening, July 26, an interesting and enjoy- 
able concert was given by the Montclair Glee Club, Mark 
Andrews, leader, and the Twenty-second Regimental Or- 
chestra, C. F. Waddington, director, at Governor’s Island. 
One number on the program consisted of two solos by Mr. 
Gee, Huhn’s “Invictus” and “The Trumpet Call,” by San- 
derson. He has an exceedingly fine voice and aroused 
much enthusiasm with his artistic renderings. 
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“DO—NOT TALK” 
THE WATCHWORD 





A New Society—“The American Music Opti- 
mists”—and What It Proposes to Do for 
American Music and Musicians 





Optimists, general and specific, are flocking to identify 
themselves with their namesake organization, “The Ameri- 
can Music Optimists,” who believe in American music and 
musicians ! 

Mana Zucca, the brilliant young composer, a creature of 
altruistic dreams and ambitions, has conceived and brought 
inte existence, with the help of a few loyal followers, a 
society to be known as “The American Music Optimists.” 
(Note the mystic significance of the initials A. M. O.) 
It is not a club, but an organization with a spirit of fel- 
lowship.for its foundation stone. It will enjoy its “good 
times,” <of. course—optimists exude cheer wherever they 
congregate—-but the spirit of comradeship will be carried 
out in a far deeper sense of the word than the quotation 
marks lend to a “good time,” because this organization 
will talk little and do mtich. 

It intends to stand for “the glory and progress of Ameri- 
can, music and musicians.” It has a strongly interwoven 
network of. stout hearted, earnest committees, each with 
its separate duties toward the collective goal of increasing 
the. welfare ef-American music and musicians. 

The organization will open formally in the early fall with 
a concert, at which some important revelations of America’s 
unearthed musical treasures may be expected, and the sea- 
son will close in the spring with another “revelation” con- 
cert. The winter will be spent in actually digging out 
composers and artists of worth, who rightfully should have, 
but unfortunately do not have, their place in the public 
field. Compositions and artists will be presented in a dig- 
nified and advantageous manner at the bi-monthly regular 
meetings of the A. M. O. through the practical efforts of 
the committee on programs. The committee of judges and 
critics will report individually on all works rendered and 
on the performing artists, the best works and artists in the 
concerted opinions of these committees to form the body 
for the last concert, which is expected in this way to reveal 
some unusual treasures now lying buried in the heart of 
our own country. 

The spirit of fellowship will be of the broadest, in that 
the professional members of the organization will offer 
their services once a season for the best interests of the 
cause, and in that the lay members pledge their personal 
active service when needed or helpful to further the per- 
formance or publication of compositions, or, in the case 
of artists, appearance whenever and wherever possible. It 
is also planned to arrange recitals for deserving but strug- 
gling musicians at the organization’s expense in such cases 
as may be deemed practicable. In this manner the A. M. O. 
hope to so spread and develop the belief in America’s musi- 
cal assets that they may before long carve her name in its 
rightful niche among the world contributors to the field 
of music. 
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The Optimists realize, however, that it is a matter of 
growth; it will take time and effort. But patience and 
energy are the twin sisters of optimism; and encouraged by 
the enthusiasts who are daily taking their places in the 
work, the organization is starting out with belief, which is 
a rung higher even than hope. The A. M. O, realize, too, 
that it is a labor of love to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Not all American music is of value, but neither is 
all American music bad, just because it is American. So 
the big effort lies, as always, in extracting enough kernels 
to warrant the baking of the loaf. With the A. M. O. it is 
a labor of love, as absolutely no remuneration whatever 
will accrue to any member, in whatever capacity he may 
serve. The organization as a whole and individually seeks 
only to further the progress of American music and 
musicians. 

According to present indications, the A. M. O. will open 
in the fall with a membership of over 500. Mana Zucca, 
the founder, is also the president, with Roger de Bruyn, the 
first vice-president; Alvin L. Schmoeger, the second vice- 
president, and B. Neuer, third vice-president. The differ- 
ent committees are in process of formation. 

Every effort is being made to form these committees of 
representative people, competent in their different lines, 
for true optimism is alert. “Do—not talk,” will be the watch- 
word till the public is ready to lay aside its cynicism and 
to admit optimism in general, and the A. M. O. in particu- 
lar, to be the most practically altruistic, or, if one likes, 


altruistically practical, force on the face of the globe. 


Busy Day (and Nights) at Schroon 





Schroon Lake, N. Y., August 11, 1917. 

The amazing fact regarding the past week in the Seagle 
colony was that any work at all was accomplished, for by 
some strange fortune, the week was crowded with parties 
and adventures one of which might easily have proven 
fatal. Crazy or lucky, whichever way you choose to look 
upon it, Bill Murray, who takes care of the colony’s pub- 
licity and general welfare, crashed over a bank in a 
Stevens-Duryea and finally came to, resting comfortably 
still in his seat in the automobile twelve feet below the 
road. The car, fortunately, did not turn turtle or even 
on one side but rested upright in a brook. Outside of a 
slight shaking up and some cuts on his hand from the 
broken window shield, he was unhurt. 

Thursday evening, for the benefit gf the Sea Breeze Fund, 
Oscar Seagle and three of his pupils—Juliet Griffith, Frieda 
Klink and Mrs. Jetta Stanley—gave a recital at the Leland 
House. Over three hundred dollars were raised. Seagle, 
as ever, sang delightfully selections that ranged from the 


aria, “Eri tu,” from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” through the 


old French “L’Amour de Moi” and the “Ballynure Ballad” 
to a number of negro spirituals. It is truly astonishing 
how Seagle can work all day in the studio and then sing 
with such beauty of tone in the evening. 

All three pupils proved the adequacy of Seagle as a 
teacher. Besides an operatic aria, the “Adieux, foréts” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” Miss Klink did two 
Brahms songs, “Auf dem See” and “Vergebliches Staend- 
chen,” and Hildach’s “Lenz.” This young contralto is 
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about to make her public debut. She sings with much 
beauty of tone, unerring production, and a rare power of 
interpretation. Miss Griffith sang Fourdrain’s “La Belle au 
bois dormant,” Paladilhe’s “Psyche” and two old Irish 
songs, “I Know Where I Am Going” and “B for Barney.” 
In addition to her ability to sing, she possesses that rarest 
of gifts, the ability to get her songs over. She had her 
audience with her before her first song. One wonders why 
she does not go on the light opera stage. With her clear- 
ness of diction, sweetness of voice, and stage presence she 
should be a great success. Mrs. Stanley, who hails from 
Kansas City where she devotes considerable time to teach- 
ing, found full opportunity for the disclosure of a voice 
and singing ability of no mean worth in Handel’s “Ah! 
Had I Jubel’s Lyre,” Seiler’s “A Burst of Melody,” and 
“The Awakening,” by Spross. 

After the concert all hands went into the grill of the 
hotel and danced until midnight. Another party fol- 
lowed Friday when a “rube” masquerade was given at 
the Brown Swan Club. Perhaps the most notable event 
was the debut of a stout associate editor of the MusIcAL 
CourRIER as a one-stepper extraordinary. The costumes 
were original and amusing, the prize going to Frieda Klink, 
who like Helen Westley, of the Washington Square Play- 
ers, cares not how unattractive she may make up. Stella 
Owsley was a close second with her lack of front teeth 
and hair slicked back tight over her classic brow. We 
wondered what the Denton postmaster might think of her. 
(Rumor says it is so and Stella does not deny it.) 

After the first party came a second when Frances Seddon 
(St. Paul’s chief student in camp) made a most delicious 
rarebit. Anton Hoff forgot the savor of German dishes 
and Phoney Watkins the lure of a teaching job in its 
eating. = 















































DANIEL MAYER AND A GROUP OF THOSE WHO ARE AIDING HIM IN MAKING THIS SUMMER SEASON ON THE “HURRICANE 


Mr. Mayer, who has charge of the entertainment giv 
best roof entertainments that is given this season in 
(1) Daniel Mayer. 

Adrienne Dore, French comedienne and singer. 


(2) Copeland Townsend, managing director, the Majestic Hotel. 
(6) Dorothy Perrin, mezzo-soprano. 


YORK, A NOTABLE ONE, 


en on the roof of this hotel, has arranged a novel program, among which are musical features interesting and amusing. 
New York, and the situation of the hotel, opposite Central Park, makes it an enjoyable place to spend a few hours during the warm summer evenings. 
(3) James A. Watts, who burlesques Melba, Pavlowa, Caruso and Nijinski. (5) 


(7) Rex Story, who assists Watts in his burlesque of singers and others. 

















IN NEW 


DECK” ATOP THE MAJESTIC HOTEL 


This is probably one of the 


(4) Donald Sawyer, modern dancer. 
(8) Scott Gibson, the great kiltie comedian. 


(9) Greta Read and Percy Athos,. Australia’s artistic roller skaters, presenting whirlwind ballroom dances on skates, 
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NEW ENGLAND’S SUMMER MUSIC SEASON 
ON THE NORTH SHORE AND IN MAINE 
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Mrs. Hall McAllister’s Second Musicale a Success—Marie Sundelius, Arthur 
Hackett and Carolyn Cone the Artists—Guy Maier Gives Joint Recital 
in Maine with Inez Faye Armstrong—Martha Atwood 
Baker Scores at Cohasset 


The second of Mrs. Hall McAllister’s North Shore musi- 
cales took place on the afternoon of August 3 at the sum- 
mer residence of Mrs. John W. Blodgett, Pride’s Crossing. 
The artists were Arthur Hackett, tenor; Marie Sundelius, 
soprano, and Carolyn Cone, pianist. Mr. Hackett opened 
the program with twe of Massenet’s charming arias, “Le 
Kéve,” from “Manon,” and “Lied d’Ossian,” from “Wer- 
ther,” which he sang with the intelligence and feeling of 
the truly great artist. The rare beauty and power of his 
voice were further revealed in a group of five songs: 
“Vitrail,” Lachaume; “Par le Sentier,” Dubois ; “Nell,” 
Faure ; “By the Pool of the Third Rosses,” Burleigh, aid 
“Hymn to the Night,” Campbell-Tipton. Mme. Sundelius, 
who has appeared before at these musicales, sang an aria 
from “Pagliacci” and four songs: “Les Abeilles,” Four- 
drain; “Mimi Pinson,” Coquard, and “The Forest Sleeps” 
and “Anguish, " Alfvén. Possessing a voice of exquisite 
quality, Mme. Sundelius gave these numbers with finished 
style and unusual delicacy of feeling. Miss Cone, a pupil 
of Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Ganz and Busoni, who has 
played with success in Europe and, during the past season, 
in America, was a newcomer here, She is well equipped 
technically and effective in a yg erg Her selections 
included a group from Chopin, ( yanz's “Etude Caprice,” a 
Liszt “Sonetto del Petrarca” and MacDowell’s “Concert 
Etude.” As a closing number, Mme. Sundelius and Mr. 
Hackett sang a duet from “Carmen,” in which theif voices 
blended beautifully. 

The affair was one of the most successful of the many 
delightful musicales given by Mrs. McAllister in this sec- 
tion each summer. The artists were welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by the fashionable audience, and each in turn was 
applauded for many encores. The excellent accompani- 
ments of Louise McAllister, for Mme. Sundelius, and Mrs. 
Hackett, for her husband, afforded additional pleasure. 


Guy Maier Gives Joint Recital in Maine 


Guy Maier, who is spending the summer at Center Lovell, 
Me., gave a joint recital with Inez Faye Armstrong, mezzo- 
contralto, on July 30, at Wilton Academy Hall, Wilton, 
Me. The affair was under the auspices of the Wilton 
Festival Chorus and was attended by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. In spite of the fact that a terrific 
electric storm furnished an unexpected intermission by sub- 
merging the hall in darkness until lamps were found and 
lighted, the concert was a great success. Miss Armstrong, 
who opened the program, sang a group of songs by Schu- 
mann and others by Salmon, Helmund, Schroeder, Homer, 
MacDermid and Kursteiner. Her voice is rich in quality 
and of ample power and range. Mr. Maier’s selections 
were equally interesting apd of wide variety, They in- 
cluded pieces by Weber, Gluck, Phillipp, Dohnanyi-Maier, 
Sgambati, Delressy, Liszt and Mendelssohn-Liszt, which 
he played with his accustomed brilliance and mastery of 
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technic. Both Miss Armstrong and Mr. Maier were re- 
called repeatedly, and each added several extra numbers. 

Theoretically on his vacation, Mr. Maier is too energetic 
to devote his whole time to the pursuit of pleasure. On 
August 15, he is booked for a joint appearance with Albert 
Greenfeld, the New York violinist, at Center Lovell; on 
August 27 he is to give a recital at Bridgton, and on August 
29 he will participate in a big Red Cross concert “some- 
where in Maine.” Mr. Maier expects to reopen his studio 
in Boston on September 24. He will have two assistants 
in his class work this year, which will enable him to devote 
a greater portion of his time than formerly to concert work. 
His season will be inaugurated by recitals at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, and Jordan Hall, Boston, on October 15 and 23 
respectively. 


Martha Atwood Baker Scores at Cohasset Musicale 


Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, and James Ecker, pian- 
ist, gave an excellent musicale on the afternoon of August 
5, at the summer home of Mrs. C. Griggs Plant, Cohasset. 
The program was delightful in every sense of the word. 
Mrs. Baker again demonstrated her versatility and. thor- 
ough musicianship in singing “Ritorna Vincitor,” from 

“Aida,” and groups of songs in English, Italian and French. 
One of the finest of her numbers was “La Fleur des Eaux,” 
from Chausson’s “Poemes de l’Amore,” in which her lovely 
voice was handled with great delicacy and charming effect. 
The audience, which consisted entirely of persons promi- 
nent in the musical and social fields, were especially enthu- 
siastic in its appreciation of this number, according the 
singer prolonged applause at its conclusion. Mr. Ecker 
was interesting both as accompanist and soloist. His per- 
formance of a group of pieces by Chopin excited lively ad- 
miration. V. H. Srrickianp. 


Marguerite Buckler’s Strenuous Summer 





It is quite evident that that very charming prima donna, 
Marguerite Buckler, revels in work. She, unlike most of 
her opera colleagues, has had and still is having a most 
strenuous summer. Miss Buckler has been on a concert 
tour through the Eastern States and will not complete her 
tour until the first week in September. 

In an interview in one of the big Eastern cities, this 
athletic young person expresses her views on the subject of 

“Athletics versus Music.” 

“Music to me is my life. In fact, I can never remember 
the time when I was not singing. From the age of two, 
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MARGUERITE BUCKLER. 
Of the Chicago Opera Association. 


I had that longing to express what I felt in song, but my 
music had a very ‘lively’ rival and that was anything per- 
taining to athletics. I was taught to shoot, ride, swim, etc., 
by the greatest experts this country has ever known—the 
Rangers on the Western Border, our own beloved cow- 
punchers. The great sficcess that I have met with every- 
where on this Eastern tour is the only thing that half way 
compensates for the loss of the sports which the great 
out of doors affords during these summer months.” 

Miss Buckler resumes her work with the Chicago Opera 
Association the middle of October, and is looking forward 
with great pleasure to the proposed season in New York 
and Boston. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Closes Busy Season 





Adelaide Gescheidt, of Carnegie Hall, New York, has 
had a busy season, classes ceasing for the ‘month of August. 
This busy and successful exponent of the Miller Vocal 
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© Victor Georg, N. Y. 
GIACOMO RIMINI, 
The popular baritone, whose splendid success as a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association last season resulted in his re-engage- 
ment for 1917-18. Everywhere this singer | has won the Praise of 
the most critical, being designated as ‘‘a complete artist.’ 





Art Science is now renewing her vigor at Bretton Woods, 
in the White Mountains, where the invigorating atmos- 
phere and wonderful scenery are an inspiration. Many of 
her pupils are actively engaged in professional work 
through the summer. For instance, Alfredo Kaufman, 
operatic basso and artist-student, is concertizing through 
the West, and reports a series of successes. He is in 
splendid vocal condition to carry out his twenty-eight 
weeks’ engagement for next season with the Creatore Opera 
Company. 

Edmund C. Anderson, basso-cantante, is meeting with 
splendid recognition of his voice and singing in concerts 
in the Northwest. 

Irene Williams, soprano, has been engaged as the sum- 
mer soloist in the New York Harlem Presbyterian Church. 

Judson House, the product of Miller Vocal Art Science, 
has been fortunate enough to be excused from military duties 
occas:onally in order that he may sing in several concerts 
and recitals the last two months. 

William McAdam, baritone, has accepted a summer 
church position in Warwick, N 

Howard Remig, the promising young tenor of sterling 
quality, is delighting his audiences with his singing in the 
training camp at Butler, N. J. 

Marie Hollywell is making a striking success in the part 
of Lizzie in Savage's musical comedy, * ‘Have a Heart.” 

Fay Marbe is scoring a success in “Oh, Boy.” 


Eleanore Cochran’s New York Recital 





Eleanore Cochran, the American soprano, will give a New 
York recital, under the direction of Foster and David, at 
Aeolian Hall early in the season. 
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‘A Busy Season for Ann Arbor 


(Continiued from page 5.) 

son, soprano, and Robert Dieterle, baritone, as soloists. 
The following artists have taken part in the summer con- 
certs: Ada Grace Johnson and Louise Compton, sopranos; 
Anna Schram-Imig, mezzo soprano; Nora Crane Hunt, 
contralto; Kenneth N. Westerman and Odra O. Patton, 
tenors; Theodore Harrison and Robert Dieterle, baritones ; 
Albert Lockwood, Harrison A. Stevens, John Alexander 
Meldrum, Otto J. Stahl, Frances L. Hamilton, Neil B. 
Stockwell, and Meta Stork, pianists; Earl V. Moore and 
Frank A. Taber, organists. 

Elaborate plans for the several series of concerts for the 
ensuing year are under way. Among the attractions 
already scheduled for the Choral Union and May Festival 
concert series are Galli-Curci, the famous Spanish-Italian 
soprano; Eugen Ysaye, Belgium’s great violinist; Ethel 
Leginska, “The Paderewski of Women Pianists ;” the New 
York. Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch; 
Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished Swiss pianist, and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which will take part in the 
next May Festival, -Other- artists on the pre-festival series 
and for the May Festival will be announced Kater. Dr. 
Albert A. Stanley contemplates offering with the Choral 
Union, Bach’s “B Minor Mass” and Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem.” ~ 

In the geiteral series of afternoon complimentary recitals 
various members of the school faculty, in addition to out 
of town artists, will appear. These programs furnish a 
valuable supplement to the larger series mentioned above 
and afford splendid opportunity for students of the school 
as well as music lovers of the community to hear a variety 
of the best music literature, absolutely free of charge. This 
series of recitals is unique and now attracts hundreds of 
music lovers from neighboring cities and villages to Ann 
Arbor. They are given in Hill Auditorium under ideal 
conditions in the most informal and attractive manner. 
The famous Frieze Memorial Organ, which was on exhi- 
bition at the World's Fair in Chicago in 1893, and which 
was recently reconstructed at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars, occupies a prominent place in the auditorium and 
is heard on numerous programs. The University Sym- 


phony Orchestra, under the direction of Samuel P. Lock-. 


wood, head of the violin department, consisting of fifty 
players, which has distinguished itself as an amateur 
orchestra of decided merit, will be heard several times 
during the series. 

Ann Arbor Notes 

Dr. Stanley, who has just completed proof for an 
elaborate catalogue of the -famous Stearns collection of 
musical instruments. on. exhibition in Hill. Auditorium, is 
spending the summer at Monhegan Island, Me., recuperat- 
ing from the strenuous year’s labor and preparing himself 
for the heavy duties of next season. 

The following members of the regular school faculty 
have been on duty during the summer session, at the close 
of which most of them will take a well deserved vacation 
in different parts of the country before resuming their 
duties, October first: Theodore Harrison, Anna Schram- 
Imig, Ada Grace Johnson, Nora Crane Hunt, and Kenneth 
N. Westerman of the vocal faculty; Albert Lockwood, 
Harrison A. Stevens, Frances L. Hamilton, Nell B. Stock- 
well and Otto J. Stahl, of the piano faculty; Earl V. 
Moore, of the organ faculty. 

Theodore Harrison and Mrs. Harrison will go to the 
New Jersey coast, where Mr. Harrison is scheduled to 
give a number of concerts. 

Albert Lockwood, with his mother, also will go East. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl V. Moore will rusticate in Northern 
Michigan. 

Samuel P. Lockwood, of the violin department, and 
a have been spending the summer at Keene Val- 
ey, . 
A. J. Whitmire, of the same department, is at his sum- 
mer home at Pointe Aux Barques. 

Maude C. Kleyn, of the vocal faculty, is spending the 
summer at her mother’s home in Holland. 

Edith B. Koon, of the piano department, is spending the 
summer at Boulder, Colo. 

Harrison Stevens, of the piano department, is at Whit- 
more Lake for the summer months. 

Captain Wilfred Wilson, of the wind instrument depart- 
ment, with his family is at Kankakee, IIl., his former home. 

Anna Schram- Imig, of the vocal department, and family, 
after a short visit at their former home in Wisconsin, will 
take an extended motor trip through the East. 

Secretary and Mrs. C. A. Sink, aside from several short 
trips, are spending the summer in Ann Arbor, Mr. Sink’s 
continual presence being necessitated by reason of the con- 
struction of the new school building and other duties con- 
nected with the institution. 

Mrs. George B. Rhead, of the piano faculty, after spend- 
ing several weeks quietly in Ann Arbor, will devote the 
latter part of the summer to a trip to Northern Michigan 
where she will give several concerts. 

Immediately after August 15, when Ada Grace Johnson 
appears in concert in Hill Auditorium, she will leave for a 
vacation in the West where she will give a number 
of recitals. 

James N. Hamilton, tenor, of Chicago; Lois M. John- 
ston, soprano, of Detroit ; Fiske S. Church, baritone, of 
Utica ; Roland Schaffer, tenor, of Hillsdale, students under 
Mr. Harrison, who are concertizing in the West, are meet- 
ing with great success. 

Altha Heffelbower, former student of Albert Lockwood, 
has been giving a series of piano recitals for the Redpath 
Musical Burea. 

Several additions have been made to the faculty for the 
coming year: James N. Hamilton, tenor, who will become 
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a member of the vocal faculty; Dorothy Phoebe Wines 
and Andrew Comstock Haigh, will he added to the piano 
faculty, and Frank Albion Taber will become associated 
with Earl V. Moore in the organ department. These young 
musicians have all been students of the University School 
of Music and their training has been such as to make them 
absolutely in sympathy with the ideals of the institution. 


McCormack-Kreisler Program at Asbury Park 





John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler will be heard for 
the first time in joint recital at Ocean Grove Auditorium, 
next Saturday evening, August 18. 

Following is the program: 


Aria, “Oh! Sleep, why dost thou leave me?”............45. Handel 
Morrai si CEE” oc aWs 6 h.ccu ee shcae es ude6 Fonte adeue Handel 
Mr. McCormack 
Sunt, i CR Rik s Bis A Dae We bh tone Kite ve hes vetewhekes Handel 
Mr. Kreisler. 

Pk Se = fo een ee er ee mT Te ee ey Hie 
TO IEE: Nicudo065 0 catunsseGabebled (veeeaterdabeeses Schumann 
BOG EE. Ab pie vckheveeh ss vwwselesscvecveretekt Edwin Schneider 
ROENO vs ckdne pobber ebbbaddbaveuess cds Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Mr. McCormack. 

Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane 

Rallet music from “Rosamunde” § 

Variations on a theme by Corelli..............cccceeseeees Tartini 
Mr. Kreisler. 





Irish Folk Songs: 








Norah O Rema, Db h ibs caver sndiwnshaset Arranged by Hughes 
NOME DEM SAN cw vere vee ddéssaeceen Arranged by Hughes 
Must I Go Bound? ed biel Rb Polen b aca ee seas Arranged by Hughes 
TOG PO Pe oh ooh bans cuweenctusces Arranged by Milligan-Fo 

: Mr. McCormack. 
Old French Gavotte .........cseeceees Arranged by Carl Friedberg 
POR, SOD oN wekee vite crccdacebeeeed ogabene Kreisler 
CONG UN ca Ls Whneh eth cet enh beeeee se akbeaeae Kreisler 
SORE CE on. 0 Gas ceed tater cheek boesbarveveirenes Kreisler 

Kreisler 

LO. FUNG 4 5s oda ena icvy KGbS bec SbU UNE iki wikekel bantelecees Leroux 
Pi Vu ks sueniee eV ccave toby ceetuvieees Godard 


Lullaby, from “Jocelyn 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Kreisler. 


Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer at Setauket 





Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer, the composer-soprano, whose 
delightful original compositions dealing with child life 
have won for her a host of admirers, not only among musi- 
cians but also among her many little friends as well, is 
spending the summer at Setauket, L. I. Her “Flag Song” 
is to be given by the Children’s Choir of 300 voices at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 
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On Saturday, July 28, Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer appeared at 
the concert given for the benefit of the National Red Cross 
at the Auditorium, Stony Brook, L. I. Among the others 
who appeared were Mary Jordan, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
John Campbell and Andrea Sarto. Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer 
sang a group of these children’s songs, and grown folks and 
youngsters alike accorded her the most enthusiastic praise. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
to Perform Zucca Work 


Great honor has been bestowed upon one of America’s 
youngest women composers—Mana Zucca—inasmuch as 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, will perform her “Fugato Humoresque” at one 
of its concerts next season. It may be possible that Miss 
Zucca will be the first American girl to have her work 
accepted by this famous organization. 

The number is said to be particularly meritorious. Its 
performance by the above mentioned orchestra will not, 
however, be the initial one, as the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Oscar Spirescu, conductor, will include “Fugato 
Humoresque” and “Novelette,” another charming number 
by the same composer, in its opening concert program on 
August 19. 
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Hofmann, a Rosenthal, a Busoni. 
storm with flying colors. 


MAX SMITH IN THE NEW YORK AMERICAN OF APRIL 17th SAYS: 


A more amazing, a more thrilling exhibition of bravura prowess than 
Rosita Renard gave in Aeolian Hall at her second recital the musical public 
of this city has not witnessed in many a year. 
Teresa Carrefio first took the world by storm, no woman pianist has dis- 
closed such prodigious virtuoso powers as this dark-haired Chilean girl of 
twenty-two developed yesterday afternoon in a programme devoted entirely 
to the transcendentally difficult works of Franz Liszt... . 
indeed, to test the nervous energy and the physical endurance of a Josef 
Yet did this amazing girl ride out the 


Indeed, since the days when 


It was a task, 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE 
TO TOUR WITH BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Scotch Pianist Is Impressed With America’s Wealth of 
Musical Talent 








It takes a great deal to persuade a Scot that there is any 
other place under heaven so beautiful as his native heath; 
but Winifred Christie, the pianist, who has achieved such 
remarkable success in the short time she has spent in this 
country, declares that on the coast of Maine she has 
found scenery that almost compensates her for the visit to 
her Scottish home of which the war has deprived her this 
year. Miss Christie is spending the summer at North 
Brooklin, near Blue Hill, the summer home of the members 
of the Kneisel Quartet and many other musicians. In fact, 
she has rented a cottage from Mr. Kneisel, who with Mrs. 
Kneisel and his daughter, has taken infinite trouble to make 
her stay at Brooklin as comfortable and delightful as pos- 
sible. Miss Christie is enchanted with the Maine coast, and 
says that but for the absence of the high hills and moor- 
lands she could well imagine herself back in Scotland; and 
she is particularly delighted to have opportunities for her 
favorite recreation of yachting. She finds here, as she used 
to find in yachting days on the Clyde before the war, that 
handling the tiller is rather conducive than otherwise to 
flexibility of the wrist, if it is done in the right way. 

Miss Christie has a winter season before her which 
promises to be by far the busiest she has had since she 
came to America; and she is working hard in preparation 
for it. She crowned a very successful season last winter 
with two appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston, at which her performance of the G major con- 
certo of Beethoven created a sensation. Philip Hale wrote 
of her next day in the Boston Herald: “We have seldom, 
if ever, heard a mote musical, beautiful, poetic interpreta- 
tion of this concerto than that of Miss Christie’s yesterday. 
Saying this, we are not unmindful of the greatest pianists 
who have played the concerto here and elsewhere. Miss 
Christie's performance was especially remarkable for its 
exquisite proportion, its intimate relationship with the 
orchestra, There was the finest phrasing, a charming qual- 
ity of tone, sure, but not ostentatious technic, brilliance 
when the music demanded it, above all poetic comprehen- 
sion, grasp, expression. As a player in recitals Miss 
Christie is one of the few pianists visiting us that gives 
unalloyed pleasure. Now she has shown here her rare 
ability as a player with orchestra.” 

In view of the fact that she was telephoned for from 
New York at the last moment to take the place of Melanie 
Kurt, who had been suddenly prevented from appearing, 
and that she had barely time to reach Boston before the 
hour of the first concert (much less to rehearse with 
the orchestra!) Miss Christie’s success was all the more 
to her credit 

Immediately after her Boston appearance Miss Christie 
was engaged for a tour with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
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tra for next winter. On hearing of this unusual proof of 
recognition on the part of the great Boston organization, 
Harold Bauer, with whom Miss Christie had studied in 
Europe, paid her the compliment of saying, “Well, I always 
told you so, didn’t I?” Miss Christie will also appear next 
season with several of the other leading orchestras, and 





WINIFRED CHRISTIE, 
Scotch pianist. 


will give a number of recitals of her own throughout the 
country, in addition to her many other engagements. 

3esides preparation for her concert work, Miss Christie 
also has accepted for the summer several advanced pupils, 
who have followed her from distant States, even from the 
Pacific Coast, where her work last summer won for her a 
very high place in the affections of the California public. 
Miss Christie has been deeply impressed by the immense 
amount of musical enthusiasm and genuine talent she has 
found in America. The numbers of gifted students, par- 
ticularly in the West, coming from lonely ranches where 
they have had no musical life of any sort, and bringing to 
their work in the artistic centers an inexhaustible fund of 
energy and ardor, promise well for the future of America 
as a factor in musical production. Miss Christie finds, too, 
that American audiences show an intensity of attention and 
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interest which helps very largely to draw forth the best 
that the artist has to give. 

Miss Christie received her earliest education in London, 
where she studied with Oscar Beringer at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Afterward she worked for a while in 
Germany, and later studied with Harold Bauer both in 
Paris and in Switzerland. She made her first public 
appearance at the early age of six. She was never allowed, 
however, to embark on the career of a musical prodigy, but 
continued her musical development quietly, with only occa- 
sional appearances in public, until her gifts had matured 
sufficiently to enable her to come forward as a serious 
artist and not as a mere wonder-child. She probably owes 
not a little of the admirable judgment and sound musician- 
ship which balance the brilliance of her work to this free- 
dom from the “forcing” which is the grave of so much fine 
musical talent. 

A recent press comment on Miss Christie’s playing sums 
her up: “A pianist- -musician; a creative interpreter.” It 
was a very just criticism, for Miss Christie feels that every 
artist who has sincerity of purpose and reverence for the 
great works of art should look upon the interpreter’s mis- 
sion as indeed creative, since true interpretation is 
re-creation. 


The Truth About That Tooting 





From the San Diego, Cal., representative of the MusICAL 
CouklER comes the attached 

Dear Mr. Liestinc—In Variations of 1944—not the year, but 
the number of the Musica Courter—you infer that Loleta Levett 
Rowan was responsible for tooting an auto horn because she 
didn’t know where she was at—at the time, and that Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, the official organist of the San Diego Exposition, objected. 

Mrs. Rowan was representing San Diego at the State Convention 
of Music Teachers when this news was spread over the universe 
and reached Sacramento, Cal., and it caused a shock to her and 
her friends, because we all know that Mrs. Rowan always does 
know where she is at and we cannot conceive of any condition 
such as you implied. 

The correct fact is, that Mrs. Rowan was a guest in a new 
auto which had just been i. by one of her friends and 
they were attending one of Dr. Stewart’s famous recitals. The 
horn was in an unusual place and some of the guests touched it, 
to their horror, during the recital; the same horror was felt by 
the Doctor who promptly wrote the letter which I forwarded you 
at the time. Mrs. Rowan naturally explained the whole thing to 
Dr. Stewart and apologized to him, but when you say Mrs. Rowan 
didn’t know where she was, etc., it holds inferences that are far 
from right. 

I am getting this off to you today before Mrs. Rowan visits me 
with her anger, and I trust you will see to it that the truth is 
told. With kind regards, Sincerely yours, 

TynpaAtt Gray. 


Sam Saron’s Activities 





Sam Saron, violinist, who has played in New York at a 
number of musicales and concerts, is at present with his 
orchestra at Hotel Alamac, Atlantic City. Mr. Saron is 
becoming popular with thoroughly appreciative audiences, 
not only by reason of the excellent programs which he 
presents each evening, but also because of his excellent 
ability as a musician, 








HOW LUCIEN MURATORE SPENDS HIS SUMMER VACATION 


Adn 1g the world’s greatest beauty. (2) Posing. (3) At rest. 
(8) Ready for a spin. (9) The king of Waterford, Conn, (10) By the seashore. (11) After breakfast. (12) The queen of Waterford, 


IN CONNECTICUT. 


(4) Picnicking. (5) Taking Lina Cavalieri’s picture. (6) Flirting with his wife. (7) Having his pictese taken by Lina Cavalieri. 
onn. 
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Yeatman Griffith, Noted 

Vocal Authority and Peda- 4 

gogue of International Repu- 
tation 


On August 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman Griffith closed the largest 
winter and summer seasons they 
ever have enjoyed, and are at pres- 
ent enjoying their first real vaca- 
tion since their arrival in this 
country from London in October 
of 1914. During the past season, 
Mrs. Griffith lessened the waiting 
list by teaching the overflow of 
pupils, in addition to her duties as 
her husband’s able assistant as ac- 
companist and, coach. Both last 
season ard this Mr. Griffith has 
had teachers from all parts of the 
United States in his classes, and, 
as he expresses it: “There is no 
better way of having one’s prin- 
ciples of teaching put before the 
community!” Quite a number of 
these teachers are at the head of 
large conservatories. 

Well known aartists from the 
Yeatman Griffith studio are ap- 
pearing in this country and abroad 
in grand opera, recital, oratorio, 
concert and light opera. Some of 
these are wholly products of. the 
Yeatman Griffith principles of sing- 
ing; other artists have been most 
substantially benefited; while many 
voices have been restored and de- 
fects —legion in number — have 
been corrected by this able teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
went first to Ravinia Park, IIL, 
where they visited Florence Mac- 
beth, the American coloratura so- 
prano, who is enjoying wonderful 
success there this season. She has 


appeared in “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata,” “The Barber of Se- 
ville,’ “Mignon,” and “Martha.” 


This is the eighth season that Miss 
Macbeth has studied and coached 
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her programs and roles with 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith. 
This week the Yeatman Grif- 
fith family have established 
themselves in a cottage in the 
Catskill Mountains, where they 
will remain until September 
10, when their fall season opens 
at their New York studios, 318 
West Eighty-second street. 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 
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WHEN JOHN McCORMACK’S SONG 
HAD PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS 
BY FRITZ KREISLER 


_ While it has been announced that the joint concert which 
is arranged for the Ocean Grove Auditorium, Saturday 
evening, August 18, by John McCormack and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, will mark the first appearance of these celebrated ar- 
tists on the same program, a very interesting story is told 
by Redfern Mason in the San Francisco Examiner of a 
joint private recital, held a few years ago, in which they 
were the leading figures: 

“There was a select audience of two, Mrs. Kreisler and 
Mrs. McCormack, to wit,” he states, “and principals and 
auditors agree that it was a brilliant success. 

“It was on Friday night. There had been a reception, 
and society having taken its leave, Kreisler sat down to the 
piano. You did not know, perhaps, that the artist was bi- 
instrumental as well as polyglot? Kreisler rambled on, de- 
lighted, as your fiddler often is, to change 
from the harmonic limitations of the violin 
to the practically boundless freedom of the 
piano. McCormack listened, fascinated. 
Then the spirit of the song seized upon him. 
Kreisler was ruminating over a Brahms 
symphony ; McCormack doubled the melody 
with his heavenly voice. Then the pianist 

it seems odd to call Kreisler a pianist, 
doesn't it?—glided off into Mozart. He 
played ‘Don Giovanni.’ 

“The world at large does not know it, but 
Mozart is McCormack’s composer of predi- 
lection. Nay, Felix Weingartner, who may 
be allowed to speak with authority on the 
subject, says he is the finest Mozartian 
tenor of our day. Think, then, what we all 
lost when Kreisler was playing ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ and ‘Il mio tesoro,’ and that glorious- 
ly masculine tenor was intoning the pe- 
riods te which the music lovers of a half 
dozen generations have listened with a joy 
that satiety has never robbed of its edge. 

“It mattered not what Kreisler p'ayed, 
McCormack joined in. Think of hearing 
the elegiac theme of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pa- 
thetic’ sung by that golden voice. ‘I never 
sang so well in all my life,’ said McCor- 
mack. ‘That man draws music from the 
piano such as I never heard in my life be- 
fore and never expect to hear again, unless 
he is the player.’ Mr. Kreisler was equally 
enthusiastic. ‘We played and sang every- 
thing,’ said he, ‘just whatever came into our 
heads. The people had disappeared; it was 
just ourselves. You would have laughed 
to hear McCormack making up words for 
the symphonies and for bits of my own 
work. He did it delightfully. It was one 
of the pleasantest hours of my life.” 

Now where was that dictagraph? 


L. d’Aubigne Busy in Paris 


L. d’Aubigne, the teacher of voice, was 
one of the few foreign teachers who were 
not discouraged by the war. He stuck to 
his guns and to his delightful estate in the 
Sevrés district, just outside of Paris, and 
the results he has attained have justified his 
faith. In a recent letter he writes to the 
Musica Courter: “My one object has been 
to keep going and that I have done and 
even more. I have enough pupils to occupy 
me.all of every morning—and would have 
many more if people only realized that con- 
ditions here are to all intents and purposes 





Samoiloff’s Summer Classes 





Lazar S. Samoiloff, the eminent voice specialist, whose 
New York studios are at Carnegie Hall, will have an as- 
sistant instructor during the coming season. His waiting 
list has increased to such an extent that he is obliged to do 
this, and also to take another studio. A special coach 
and dramatic teacher, as well as a teacher of languages, 
will assist in the studios. Musical comedy artists returning 
from their tours keep Mr. Samoiloff busy during the sum- 
mer days, so that he comes in several times during the 
week from his Edgemere (L. I.) home. Seventy to eighty 
lessons weekly constitute a busy term, seekers after his 
bel canto method numbering that many. The Bel Canto 
Musical Bureau, of which he is a director, furnishes fine 
artists for weekly concerts at the Edgemere Club, at Hotel 
Eisenberg, etc. Among the Samoiloff professionals are 
Vivia Holt, coloratura soprano (Chautauqua concert tour, 
season 1916-17); Jean Barondess, dramatic soprano, with 
the Porto Rico and National Grand Opera companies; 
Miriam Collins (recently with “Experience” and other 
companies); Isa Kramer, of the Petrograd (Russia) 
Opera; Eleanor Jacobs, an exceptional concert singer; Mr. 


Guixano, lately with the “Princess Pat” company, and 
many others. 


Continuous Success of Soder-Hueck Pupils 


Mme. Soder-Hueck just received word from Dixville 
Notch, N. H., White Mountains, that Elsie Lovell is meet- 
ing with great success. Everybody notices the remarkable 
improvement in her voice, this being the third year of her 
re-engagement at this resort. On last Sunday evening she 
kept her audience spellbound with her beautiful voice and 
had to add several encores. She sang first “My Heart 
Ever Faithful’ (Bach) and “Largo” (Handel); then 
“Lullaby” (Scott), “Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), 
and “My Lover, He Comes on the Skee.” The third group, 
in French, included “Le temps des lilas” and “Coeur de ma 
mi” (Dalcroze). 

George F. Reimherr, the American tenor, will give a 
recital next Friday at Merriewold Park, N. Y., at the home 
of Takamine, the Japanese chemist of international fame. 
Last week Reimherr sang at Stamford, Conn., scoring his 
usual success. 


quite unaltered by the war. | work in my garden every af- 
ternoon and the benefit to my health has been enormous. So 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. I am expecting 
to go to Florence, Italy, with a half a dozen of the pupils 
who are now in the house, for the months of November, 
December, January and February. This will not only give 
the pupils who have stuck by me during the war an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating their Italian, but I have a number of 
new pupils who will meet me there to work for the winter 
and who expect to return here with me in the spring 
of 1918.” 

It is, indeed, good to hear such a cheerful note struck in 
Europe and to know that the teacher of Felice Lyne is 
going on steadily with the work which brought him, and 
continues to bring him, a well deserved success. 


Detroit and Wichita Want Lambert Murphy 


Several important dates have heen signed recently for 
Lambert Murphy, including an engagement with the Detroit 
Symphony Crchestra in March, and a quartet appearance 
in Wichita, Kan., in November with Mabel Garrison, 
Sophie Braslau, and Clarence Whitehill 





OPPORTUNITIES 





sonal or written application will be given 


houses of the world. 


Correspondence 


Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS.—Large Stu- 
dios, resident and non-resident, in the 
Murray Hill section, by week or month. 
Well located for music students, teachers, 
etc., who are in New York for the sea- 
son. Also two large furnished Studios, 
with Steinway grand pianos, may be 
taken by the hour, day, week or month. 
Those interested in studios for the coming 
season will find it to their advantage to 
inquire about these studios before locating 
elsewhere. Rates very reasonable. Man- 
ager on premises, 125 East 37th street, 
New York. (Murray Hill 991.) Per- 


prompt attention. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 


confidential. 


Address “C. E. B.,” care of 


York. 














JOSEFFY HOMES FOR RENT 


FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. Reasonable rent 


Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New York 
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The next truly original music ought to come from 
China. 


a cn 
Was it not profiteering to charge $6 per seat for 
some of the German opera performances given at 


the Metropolitan last season? 
——@——_— 

Owing to the increased cost of production the 
London Musical News has been raised 
to twopence per copy—which is about 
American money. 

-—- -->- 

Correct prophet always in musical matters, the 
Musica Courter allays all silly rumors about 
German opera at the Metropolitan, by saying now 
that German opera, in German, will be given at our 
local temple of lyric art as usual, in 1917-1918. 

———— 

\t Cincinnati the American Guild of Piano 
Tuners held its eighth annual convention last week. 
The chief practical outcome of the meeting was that 
no change should be effected from the present inter- 
national pitch of 435 vibrations per second, estab- 
lished in 1896, in London, by a representative scien- 
tific and musical commission, 

— o--—— 


price of 
from td. 
four cents in 


We wonder if the genial critic of the New York 
\merican, Max Smith, is whiling away his time far 
from the madding crowd and dreaming those de- 
lightful articles on musical politics which appear 
each Sunday in his paper. Come back, Max, come 
back to little, old New York and ask people about 
the facts! Just for your information, we will say 
that you are quite right in stating that Oscar Ham- 
merstein will get permission to give opera—$3 opera 

at the Lexington Opera House this coming season, 
provided he gets his house back into his own hands 
in time; also provided that the courts should fail to 
protect Campanini’s rights to the theatre, as em- 
bodied in the lease for one year from September 1 
which he made in perfect good faith with the pres- 
ent ostensible proprietors. We think the chances 
are that Campanini will give his season at the Lex- 
ington Opera House next January, as announced, 
and we are more than reasonably sure that he will 
give it at some other New York theatre—not the 
Manhattan Opera House—if his plans for the 
Lexington should be thwarted. However, we, too, 
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like you, are beginning to indulge in idle specula- 
tion—so enough! 
—_—-—-~¢---- = 
Which is proper nowadays, to say that the Metro- 
politan is the La Scala of America or that La Scala 
is the Metropolitan of Italy? 
a 
Impresario Silingardi, not content with being the 
first to introduce Paderewski to Porto Rico; Santo 
Domingo and Venezuela, as he is to do next season, 
will take the immortal Sarah on her first tour of 
these countries previous to the Paderewski visit and 
after it, will introduce her to some of the South 
American countries. 


os 
Those people who assert that the Metropolitan 
management is a power unto itself, quite above tak- 
ing a hint as to the selection of artists, etc., etc., 
should only contemplate the personnel of the coming 
season. Let’s see—there’s Roberto Moranzoni, 
who conducted for. Max Rabinoff, Thomas Chal- 
mers, who sang baritone for Max Rabinoff, José 
Mardones, who sang bass for Max Rabinoff, and 
Agnini, who was connected with Max Rabinoff’s 
stage management, all of whom are to be at the 
Broadway house next season. It seems as if Mr. 
Rabinoft’s hints were appreciated. 
a 


A notable advance in the matter of music in 
moving picture houses has just been made by the 
Strand Theatre, New York. Beginning September 
15 next, the orchestra of that house will be in- 
creased to fifty players and a symphony program 
of one hour’s duration will precede the pic- 
tures each afternoon and evening. The talented 
Italian composer and conductor, Adriano Ariani, 
will direct the music. The following of this splen- 
did example by the leading picture theatres through- 
out the country would mean a distinct step forward 
in bringing the knowledge of the best music to a 
great mass of people who do not and will not hear 
it in any other way. 


a NE 

Can it be that General Director Gatti-Casazza of 
the Metropolitan is holding back so long with his 
announcement for the coming season in the hope 
that some turn of events will summarily decide for 
him the question as to whether or not he must give 
German opera at the New York house next season? 
If Mr. Gatti-Casazza is obliged to have German 
opera, it is bound to hurt him with the musical 
powers that be in Italy. Last season a certain por- 
tion of the Italian press indulged in entirely unjust 
polemic against him, accusing him of favoring the 
German repertoire at the expense of the Italian, 
an accusation wholly unjustified. This summer 
for weeks past, the Italian musical papers have 
been inveighing against the impresarios of the 
Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires, who opened their 
season with Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s position is a difficult one, for if the Wag- 
nerian repertoire is continued, certain Italian inter- 
ests who are always working for their own pocket- 
books, will be very likely to call upon their much 
overworked friend “Patriotism” to screen their own 
musico-political campaign and make as much trouble 
for him as they can. 
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DOING ONE’S MUSICAL BIT 


This nation is mobilizing all its resources, in energy, 
money and men. Musical circles are affected as well as: 
all other lines of effort, through conscription and taxa- 
tion. Musicians will be called upon to contribute their 
full quota toward making this country a real fighting 
force. 

After all the instruction we have received through 
noting conditions in Europe since 1914, it seems almost 
elementary to tell American musicians that part of their 
duty is to keep their profession active and to encourage 
the public to continue liberal expenditures for music. 

The best way to keep things moving in music in this 
country is to keep them moving. In other words, action 
instead of talk; real deeds instead of confident speech. 

Musicians, managers and club executives who fall into 
a state of uncertainty, and are waiting for an early peace 
or else an intensified warfare, show their ignorance of 
business principles, and are steering straight for dis- 
organization, panic and ruin. Business that waits is 
business that stops. It is at such moments that the 
truly competent show their real ability and push ahead 
where the laggards fear to follow. 

Teachers should put forth special efforts to keep their 
list of pupils large; managers should exploit unremit- 
tingly all the customary avenues of consumption and 
work unceasingly to open up new ones; schools should 
offer unusual inducements to students; orchestras, opera 
companies, and choral bodies should make their pro- 
grams as attractive as never before; all musical persons 
and organizations that have something to dispose of to 
the public should advertise that fact fully, freely and 
constantly in the musical papers. 

Nothing fades more quickly than musical reputation, 
if it is not kept alive through proper press exploitation, 
and nothing is more difficult to re-establish when once 
it is lost. With war talk to the right of us, war talk to 
the left of us, and in front and behind us, music will 
cut a sorry figure if those in it do not keep the subject 
and themselves before the public eye—if necessary, even 
force the public eye to glance away for a few moments 
from the sterner picture to the more pleasant one. 

The public can be induced to go to concerts and 
operas, even in wartime. History teaches us that. Con- 
temporary conditions abroad teach us that. 

How to keep our public interested in music? By 
keeping the art alive in a practical manner, and main- 
taining the proper relations between the sources of sup- 
ply and demand. 

Keep up your advertising and publicity at least in the 
same degree as heretofore, and if you possibly can, in- 
crease them appreciably. You will need all the help 
the musical papers can give you through their advertis- 
ing and reading columns. 

The Musical Courier has said from the beginning that 
music in America will flourish in spite of war, but also 
we have pointed out continually how greatly the musi- 
cians will have to help in order to keep conditions nor- 
mal and prosperous. 

Army music and charity concerts follow as a matter 
of course in the wake of war. It is not with them that 
we are concerned. The Musical Courier is interested in- 
music as an art, and not as a pastime, or soother of the 
untutored soul. It shall be our endeavor to conserve 
musical art. Will American musicians do their share? 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


The Musica Courier, the leading musical peri- 
odical in this country and Europe for almost forty 
years, contained the following news in its issue of 
thirty-six years ago: 

The Vienna Philharmonic Society has invented a 
new mode of acknowledging applause. Formerly, 
when the public testified their delight at any per- 
formance, the conductor only bowed, which was ac- 
cepted as a mark of thanks made in the name of the 
players. Now things are changed, for every mem- 
ber of the orchestra rises as a single man and salutes 
the audience in cadence. 





Tito Mattei is to give a series of operatic repre- 
sentations in the Royal Theatre, Glasgow. 





Massenet is reported to be writing a new orches- 
tral “suite,” entitled “Scéne de Féerie.” 





Upon his return from England next autumn, John 
McCullough will fill a long engagement at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Fanny Davenport will appear 
there during the Christmas holidays. 





Rafael Joseffy’s three concerts for the benefit of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, the German Hospital and Dispensary, and the 
Free Kindergarten and Workingwomen’s School 


resulted, after all expenses were paid, in the sum 
of $1,043.80. 





Anton Rubinstein has given his first concert in 
Madrid, and received an ovation there. 





Satin souvenir programs were distributed at the 
Boston Globe Theatre recently in honor of the fif- 
teen hundredth representation of “The Brook,” by 
Salsbury Troubadours. 





The following patents were issued recently : 

No. 238,146. Mechanical Musical Instrument.— 
Elias P. Needham, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
E. P. Needham & Son, same place. 

No. 238,326. Musical Box.—Daniel Aubert, 
Sainte Croix, Switzerland, assignor to Aubert & 
Sons, same place. Patented in France, June 30, 1879. 





The tenor, Fancelli, has been singing in Lisbon 
with great success, and the bass, Ronconi, at Pistoia. 





The French journals relate that Patti, besides her 
incontestable talent for singing, is a very good bil- 
liard player. 





The celebrated violinist, Sarasate, has been play- 
ing in Paris with great success. The French jour- 
nals say that if he is a Spaniard by birth he is a 
Frenchman by talent. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Beelzebub’s Babblings 


Gatti-Casazza is a very foolish man to try to give 
grand opera at the Metropolitan without consulting 
me as to the details. I could give him good advice, 
for when I was a child, seventy-eight years ago, 
Adelina Patti patted me on the head. I was so 
bright that my father called me “Son.” All the 
great opera singers used to come to our home in 
London. Later I went to America and started a 
number of musical and theatrical papers, which all 
failed. Am I not qualified, in the light of what I 
have just related, to be considered musical, and 
have I not the right, therefore, to give my opinion 
on musical topics and inject myself into musical 
questions? Of course I have. 

First of all, Gatti-Casazza ought to dust off the 
coping on the tenth box, left side, of the grand tier. 
I have noticed that it is dusty. The scrubwomen 
at the Metropolitan are not attending properly to 
their duties. De Vivo, the impresario (1729-1826), 
used to say to me that nothing hampered the tone 
production of singers more than a dusty opera 
house. 

That reminds me of a joke. William Steinway, 
the great piano manufacturer, once said to Max 
Maretzek (1701-1802), the opera manager: “Max, 
there is too much dustin your opera house.” Mex 
instantly replied: “William, there cannot be too 
much dust in an opera house.” Of course, you un- 
derstand that “dust” is slang for “money,” and 
therefore Max, when he said “dust,” meant 
“money.” This is one of the funniest things I ever 
have heard, and every time I tell it I laugh immod- 
erately. 

Money and music have intimate kinship, for the 
more money a country spends for music, the more 
musical that country is. Somaliland spent $82.50 
for music in 1916-17, and Madagascar spent $76.40. 
Therefore, Somaliland is $6.10 more musical than 
Madagascar. America is the most musical country 
in the world, for it spends more money on music 
than any other country in the world. I have com- 
puted that America spent as much money for uku- 
leles last year as Hungary spent for goulash during 
the same period. Ultimately this liberal expendi- 
ture of money in our country will produce a great 
and original composer who will write better music 
than any produced at any time in Europe. This 
new music will voice the true spirit of America; in 
it will be the throb of deathless democracy ; the at- 
mosphere of the boundless prairies and the towering 
Rockies ; the ambition that builds our skyscrapers, 
our great railroads, our thriving cities. 

In the meantime do not let us make the mistake 
of founding symphony orchestras, string quartets, 
and representative music schools. Let us, on the 
contrary, leave the musical masterpieces for the 
few hypocritical highbrows who pretend to under- 
stand them, and let us devote ourselves to commu- 
nity music. Let us get together in public parks, in 
armories, on mountain-sides, in city squares, and 
sing for all we are worth. The louder we sing 
“Old Black Joe” and “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean,” the more musical we will prove ourselves 
to be. Never mind about time, intonation, and 
phrasing. Those things are for the clannish few 
who herd together and try to make us believe that 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Verdi, Gounod, Wagner, 
Liszt, and other such posers are the,world’s great 
musicians. 

Personally I do not claim to be a technical musi- 
cian, and T cannot tell a coda from a cobra, or an 
antiphonal passage from a tapir or African ant 
eater. However, IT know that the human heart 
cries for music and that we need it in our every 
day life, in business, at home, at picnics, ball games, 
dances, in restaurants, at Elks’ conventions, in pa- 
rades, at cafés. cabarets, on ferryboats, at the letter- 
carriers’ clambakes, etc. Music accompanies us 
from the cradle to the grave. Music begins where 
speech ends. Music is the language of the soul. 
Think of the mother crooning her babe to sleep. 
Think of the organ strains in church, which keep 
us uplifted and awake. Think of the negro in the 
South strumming his banjo. Think of the hurdy- 
surdv in the crowded city streets, and the dear lit- 
tle children clapping their hands and gurgling with 
delight. Think of the drum, fife and bugle, call- 


ing the soldier to duty and oftentimes to a glorious 
death. It is wonderful. 

That reminds me that Geraldine Farrar says she 
is a patriotic American. Dear, Sweet La Geraldine! 
We should all be patriotic these days, and the best 
way to show our patriotism is to badger and brow- 
beat those unfortunate Germans and Austrians who 
happen to be in this country now. Do not let them 
forget that they are surrounded by millions of per- 
sons who would like to see them pushed into the 
ocean. We must be Americans, first and last. I 
was born in England and I had a German father, 
therefore I am a good American. 

Caruso forces his voice too much these days. 
My good friend Henderson, of the Sun, said so, and 
Henderson always is fair. He is the posted critic, 
albeit a bit sharp at times. Then there is good na- 
tured and amiable Krehbiel, of the Tribune, who 
fractures the skulls of any American composer 
that commits the crime of being alive, but never- 
theless he is a gracious and kindly soul. Henry T. 
Finck says what he thinks and writes it in the 
Evening Post. 1 am very fond of Maurice Halper- 
son, of the Staats-Zeitung. He writes in German 
and begins each new sentence with a capital. Pitts 
Sanborn, of the Globe, is very courageous. He 
spoke of Wagner the other day, as “the ringmaster 
of the operatic circus,” and nothing happened to 
Pitts. Sigmund Spaeth, of the Mail, is another of 
the bright, younger critics. He parts his hair, plays 
tennis and married not long ago. 

My music paper is a clean, honest and incorrup- 
tible sheet, which does not refuse advertising (and, 
in fact, sends out to get it wherever possible), but 
is bent on getting money from musicians without 
giving them any publicity service. My paper is not 
at all like a certain notorious sheet which prints 
press notices and other matter about advertisers, 
maintains an information and service bureau, and 
thereby helps to secure engagements for its clients. 
Such blackmailing must and will be stopped. The 
notorious sheet in question now is on its last legs, 
and has been so for forty years, says 

‘ Your 
BEELZEBUB. 
“Tradition” 


In a letter received from Theodore Spiering, he 


. has these striking passages : 


Bewailing the fact that “Grove” does not contain any 
information about “tradition,” a contributor to this month’s 
Musical Observer asserts that the reason for this omission 
is that tradition “is not capable of definition,” that “it is 
almost incapable of illustrations,” and that “it is a living 
part of the spirit of music.” It may interest the writer in 
the Observer as well as others to know that Gustay Mahler 
in one of his characteristic moods coined the expression: 
“Tradition ist Schlamperei,” which, translated into English, 
implies rather forcibly, that tradition is merely a cloak 
with which to disguise or hide slack methods, at the same 
time disclaiming personal responsibility. This version may 
never be preserved in an encyclopedia, but it is question- 
able whether the time honored term will ever be more 
succinctly described. In fact Mahler has pretty well 
divested the word of its halo. 

Mahler is not the first great musician to take 
a whack at “tradition” in its musical sense. “Tra- 
ditions” rarely are invented by the men about 
whose music they cluster. Cluster is the right word 
—like barnacles that fasten themselves to a ship 
and retard its progress. In the very nature of 
things traditions, like legends, change as they are 
handed down through the ages. Traditions about 
the Beethoven and Mozart symphonies, about the 
Bach fugues and the Wagner operas are worse 
than stupid. Most of Beethoven’s works were 
understood in his own day by only a very small 
minority of hearers. The size of the halls, the size 
of the orchestras, and the nature of some of the in- 
struments, all were different from now in the days 
of Mozart and Beethoven. Bach’s compositions 
were written for and played upon an instrument 
which resembled a modern piano only inasmuch as 
both have keys, box covers and stand upon wooden 
legs. 

Tradition is a boomerang. You are told by critics 
to observe tradition and yet, the moment you ob- 
serve tradition, the same critics abuse you for 
copying others and for lacking in originality. No 
two critics or musicians agree about tradition. 
They do not even agree that a composer knew what 
he was about when he wrote his own phrasings and 
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tempo marks in his own manuscripts. Nearly 
always some pedant arises and explains that the 
publisher botched the printing and made a passage 
read thus and so, when it should have read so and 
thus. Bilow, Klindworth, Mikuli, Kullak, Liszt, 
Tausig, each edits his Chopin differently. One 
heard him play, another was his pupil, a third has 
studied his life, letters and manuscripts. Between 
the lot of them they manage to confuse and alarm 
the teacher and the student. Chopin editions begin 
to look like daily newspaper diagrams of the posi- 
tions about Lens or the latest drive between Lodz 
and Czernowitz. Suddenly moderns like Godowsky, 
D’Albert, Busoni, Rosenthal, Bauer, come along 
and upset all the old ideas by new mterpretations, 
elucidations, emendations, annotations. 

Who ever has written an accurate description of 
the singing of any artist. Some one or other says 
that the tenors and sopranos of a century ago were 
better than those we have today. How do we 
know that? What are the traditions of Lieder sing- 
ing? Lilli Lehmann sings hardly one phrase like 
Sembrich; Culp is different from both of them; 
Gerhardt and Koenen are unlike Culp and unlike 
each other, 

What cared Paganini about the musty violin tra- 
ditions handed down to him by his predecessors? 
Liszt never would have advanced piano playing if 
he had not deliberately broken with tradition and 
let his previous ideas go hang. Tradition? - Why, it 
was a tradition in Liszt’s day not to play Bach and 
Beethoven in public. It was a tradition in Wagner's 
earlier years to deride his works and leave them 
unproduced. It was a tradition for decades to call 
Brahms dull, dry and uninspired. It was a tradi- 
tion, before Lach lived, to play piano without the 
use of the thumb. It was a tradition, before Liszt 
and Schumann called a halt, to look upon Chopin 
as a writer of sour dissonances and an exploiter of 
ridiculously exaggerated musical dramatics. 

Tradition? It is the refuge of the intellectually 
vapid, the musically befogged and the artistically 
mediocre. Observers of tradition are burrowers jn 
the ground, not gazers into the heavens. Mahler 
was right. “Schlamperei” hits the nail on the head. 


Variationettes 


It is proclaimed that, owing to war causes, the 
price of laundry is to be raised. A most unpleasant 
Song of the Shirt. 

RneRer 

Lydia Locke, the soprano, is separated from her 
husband, the tenor, Orville Harrold. Very re- 
cently she was at a restaurant with a gentleman in 
naval uniform. Siegfried ©O’Houlihan saw the 
couple and remarked: “Miss Locke is sticking to 
the high C’s, isn’t she?” 

nRre 

Bob declares that after the regular military in 
demnities are inflicted upon the Germans, he 
wishes 800,000,000 marks added because they in- 
vented Beethoven recitals. 

nme” 

Alexander Lambert’s lines are laid in pleasant 
places this summer. He is warm-weathering at 
Avon-by-the-Sea, New Jersey, and aside from hav- 
ing a beautiful country house there and all the at- 
tendant comforts, he enjoys also the privilege of 
frequent visits from his artist friends. Recent 
sharers in the famous Lambert hospitality were 
Thibaud, Stransky, Matzenauer, Beryl Rubinstein 
(a Lambert pupil) and Kneisel. 

eRe 


Herman Devries points out in the Chicago Amer 
ican (July 27, 1917) that the Germont, Sr., of the 
Ravinia Park “Traviata” performance, “is sup- 
posed to travel from Paris to see Violetta, but 
appeared in silken hese and delicate slippers with 
buckles. The Alfredo is supposed to be 
at a country house in the summer, and to enter 
wearing the costume of the hunt. Yet he appeared 
in a heavy red brocaded plush court coat, embroi 
dered with gold, a large satin waistcoat and frills, 
and with huge top boots!” All that sounds familiar. 
Where, oh where, have we seen the same sort of 
thing not one thousand miles from Broadway ? 

ReeRre*e 

Not long ago, Charles Wakefield Cadman wrote 
to the MusitcaL Courier, asking the paper to beg 
American musicians not to be harsh or unjust to 
innocent and well behaved alien brothers now in 
this country. The Cincinnati ‘Times-Star comments 
as follows: 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, an American musician and 
composer, has written to the Musica Courter a letter so 
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sane, just and well balanced that it deserves not only con- 
sideration from all music lovers, and, like Mr. Cadman, 
good Americans, but it also behooves us to apply something 
of Mr. Cadman’s philosophy to our methods of life in the 
near future. 

nae 


The Lake Placid Club, N. Y., prints its menus 
and prospectuses. in simplified spelling. We note 
“mixt pikls,” “boild lam,” “steamd rys,” “py,” 
“cof,” “cheez,” and a “Resytal by the Boston Sim- 
foni Septet.” There is a “inuzic room” at the club. 

nner 

At 135 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City, H. Bauer sells his “New Tone Improving 
Chemical Violin Bridge.” Make your own joke. 

nner 

“Harlem” notifies us: “The naive (and perhaps 
unconscious) egotism and conceit shown in your 
weekly ‘Variations,’ are positively astounding.” 
We, too, marvel at them sometimes. 

nee 

Maud Powell loves to tell a story against herself. 
The noted violinist writes that recently she an- 
nounced an encore, Padre Martini’s “Plaisir 
d'Amour” as “The Pleasures () of Love,” by 
Father Martini. Miss Powell tantalizes us with this 
windup of her note: “What about the recent heat? 
We had a dose of it up here. But the garden 
thrived under it. Wish you, could taste our tele- 
jhone peas—um-m! With best wishes from the 
yungaloafers. Sincerely, Maup Powe tt.” 

meme 

George Rasely, the tenor, born in St. Louis, now 
is in Massachusetts, vacationing. The local resort 
newspaper said of him the other day: “Being the 
son of a Methodist minister it took him ten years 
to get from Missouri to Massachusetts, and he 
lived in many places enroute.” George was inter- 
viewed by the same paper and told them something 
practical : 

Memorizing a song a week seems easy, but when you have 
a couple dozen of them spinning around in your head and 
have to be on the job just when the accompanist arrives 
you envy the public speaker who isn’t confined to seventy- 
two measures at three beats to the measure in which he 
must get a poem of sixteen lines. No wonder my friends 
find me going about with a six-inch rule in my pocket! 
Imagine singing “She sat within the cloister,” and, because 
of the mathematical impossibility of hesitating, to be able 
to think only of the word “oyster.” 

nere 

Our New Orleans collaborator, Harry Brunswick 
Loeb, invites us to a reception in his city next win- 
ter, and promises to have present: “Misses Anne 
Dante, Sal Tarello, Madge Giore, Sue Surando, Rita 
Nello, Mandy Lino, Delly Catezza, Fan Tasia (a 
countrywoman of Bling), Viva Cissimo, Cary Cato, 
Mr. and Mrs. O, Ratorio, Mr. and Mrs. K. Denza, 
Mr. and Mrs. U. Phonia, Mr. and Mrs. S. Pressivo, 
Messrs. ’Arry Oso, Arty Colato, Larry Got, Joe 
Yoso, Day Clamando, Allah Breve, Al. Legro, and 
those charming girls Theresa Tura and Minnie 
Uetto, whom you admire so much and whom we call 
for short Tessy Tura and Min Uetto. Of course, 
I'll have some musical Hebrews there and _ shall 
count on Sol Feggio, Sam Pogna, Sig. Nature, 
Mare Atissimo, Abel Litura, Sim. Phony, Sara 
Banda, Zillah Phone, and Ben Legato. As Cheva- 
liers, Commodores, Colonels and other titled per- 
sons have always appealed to me, I’m going to in- 
vite your old friends Cav. Atina, Col. La Voce, and 
Com. Modo—though they can join so Bohemian 
a crowd only periodically and might not be able to 
attend. Certainly you recall the Nontroppo family? 
Well, I'll just ask Ma Nontroppo for the simple 
reason that I haven’t much room and must include 
the ten Orinos. ‘Beau’ Lero, that prig, and RK. 
Peggio will accept the pleasure, I know, and I’m 
going to prevail upon Belle Canto, who so seldom 
appears except at very select affairs and only on 
rare occasions, to join the party. Now, I must in- 
vite a few non-congenials in spite of myself, but 
you understand how this is at times inevitable. I 
really must ask that morbid Ezza, that dull Ciano, 
and that perfect ass—Soluto! You'll be so busy 
courting Viva Cissimo above mentioned that you 
won’t care who's there. Entre nous, you can have 
your Viva with all her frills and furbelows, but give 
me Clara’ Net! (Don’t, please, think I’m making a 
rather vulgar pun out of the young lady’s name! 
I'm telling you the naked truth when I say I prefer 
her to all the ether girls). As you often speak 
with fervor of your friends Siegfried O’Houlihan 
and Rigoletto Murphy, you are at liberty to bid 
them come, and should they accept, I'll see that 
their compatriot, Dacapo Al. Feahney will be there. 
After the execution of a ‘Cantata for Married 
Women Only’ and a ‘Chorus for Mixed Voices’ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


(that is, one in which there MUST be a few good 
voices )-—two works upon which I am busied for 
the occasion—the evening will close with a sermon 
in Esperanto by Pastor Rally.” 
ene 
When the great peace conferences arrive, let all 
the nations agree not to write any more four move- 
ment sonatas. 
eee 
We are negotiating for the moving picture rights 
of Mascagni’s facial expression when he hears the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” version which May Tully 
has been presenting any a in vaudeville. 


“Frank Means, former city commissioner, has ex- 
changed his home on Vine Street, which consisted 
of a 12-room house and a block of ground, and a 
Packard automoboile to H. C. Bearnhardt, profes- 
sor of music in the Salina schools, for 800 acres of 
fine wheat land in Kearny County. Mr. Means 
had this year on his Sedgwick County farm near 
Goddard, 700 acres of wheat and he intends to set 
the entire 1,500 acres to wheat again next year.” The 
foregoing is from a Wichita, Kansas, newspaper. 
Does any other State develop music teachers able 
to make such a trade? Kansas forever! 

nee 

There were eight marriages among the San Carlo 
Opera personnel last winter. Its impresario, For- 
tune Gallo, tells us that he may carry a chaplain 
this season, in order to save time and trouble. 

nner 

We should have mentioned last week that all 
Theo Karle’s vocal gifts and all the publicity he has 
received would not have resulted in his present suc- 
cess if he had not hit upon a manager shrewd and 
able enough to exploit conditions profitably for his 
client. Apropos of that manager, Kingsbery Fos- 
ter, he is doing his patriotic bit, too. At his farm 
in Derby, Vt., he has a herd of Jersey cows, pro- 
ducing a half ton of milk per day which is being con- 
densed and used for the army. 

ere 

Paderewski’s record is broken by a fellow artist. 
Very recently Benny Leonard, lightweight cham- 
pion, defeated his rival, Kilbane, in Philadelphia, 
and for his performance received compensation at 
the rate of $1,288.07 per minute. 

eRe 


“Criticism is like champagne,” we learn from the 
clever Sydney (Australia) Triad; “nothing more 
execrable if bad, nothing more excellent if good.” 
The comparison could be carried further. Criti- 
cism, like some champagnes, is on occasions sour, 
dull and flat, and full of gas. Often it is dry. 
Again, it may be sweetish, sparkling, stimulating. 
Its victims usually get, a Severe. 


A very irreverent correspondent says that when 
Gabriel summons us for the final accounting he 
would be able to make us jump more quickly with 
a motor horn than with the trumpet he is believed 
to have in contemplation. 

Ln 


And that brings us to the point of inquiring 
whether Pan, had he known the ukulele, would not 
have preferred it to pipes for the production of his 
inane music. 

ene 

Old Dobbinses of opera—Wolfram and Kurwenal. 

Old Grouches of opera—Nelusco and Amonasro. 

Old Sports of opera—Wotan and Klingsor. 

eRe 

Schumann must have known something about the 
coming war, for did he not write “Warum”? We 
hope to see him barred from all Allied concert pro- 
grams in the future. ‘ 

We read about an armless lady who plays the 
piano with her feet. Thus are the beneficent plans 
of Nature thwarted. 

LEONARD LIEBLING 
a 
THUS SAITH ARTEMUS WARD 


Artemus Ward said many a wise word behind 
the clown’s mask he habitually wore. Nothing 
could be more unlike the slender, gentle, and lov- 
able Charles Farrar Browne than the fat, old, bald- 
headed showman known to the English speaking 
world as “Artemus Ward.” His genius was at its 
best when he was ridiculing the moral weaknesses 
of humanity in general, but he made an occasional 
reference to music and the musical celebrities of 
his period which are well worth reproducing in 
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these columns. The son Augustus to whom he re- 
fers was a myth. He was the son of the showman 
“Artemus Ward,” and not of the author Charles 
Farrar Browne, the blond youth from Maine who 
died unmarried at the early age of thirty-two dur- 
ing a lecturing tour in England. Miss Kellogg, 
whose name appears in the excerpt from Artemus 
Ward’s book, which we quote, was Clara Louise 
Kellogg, who was born in 1842 and was therefore 
a young singer when Browne heard her. She out- 
lived the humorist by fifty years. 

Carlotta Patti was the elder sister of the more 
famous Adelina Patti. She first sang in New York 
in 1861, at which time Artemus Ward was editor 
of “Vanity Fair.” Carlotta Patti died at Paris in 
1889. Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, was fifty- 
one years old in 1861 and was probably the most 
famous musical artist in New York during Artemus 
Ward’s residence there. He died in Norway thir- 
teen years after Artemus Ward died in Southamp- 
ton, England. 

The merits and the marvels of the Dodworths 
may be recorded in sundry books for aught we 
know, but we have been unable to find the name in 
any volume at our disposal. At any rate the Dod- 
worths live in the pages of Artemus Ward, even as 
Harry Lawes endures with Milton’s sonnet, and 
Dowland is forever memorable in Shakespeare’s 
lines. Perhaps the Dodworths played cornets—or 
was it flutes? We place our explanatory notes 
above the passages they explain, because we know 
that they could hardly be read after Artemus Ward. 

We may add that the slackers who fled to Can- 
ada to escape conscription during the Civil War 
were often attacked by Artemus. In fact the ar- 
ticle from which we quote is called “The draft in 

3aldinsville,” though the title is not suggested by the 
parts we quote. We give this passage with a joy- 
ful kind of satisfaction, hoping that it may cast a 
gloom over the spirits of any rival musical editors 
who may happen to be bachelors. We are all mar- 
ried and the proprietors of progeny. The only rift 
in our domestic lute is when our children cry from 
being overfed. This humor, such as it is, will now 
be raised to a higher power by Artemus Ward: 

My son Orgustus was playin’ onto a floot. Orgustus is 
a ethereal cuss. The twins was bildin’ cob-houses in a 
corner of the kitchin. It'll cost some postage stamps to 
raise this fam’ly and yet it ’ud go hard with the old man 
to lose any lamb of the flock. 

An old bachelor is a poor critter. He may have hearn 
the skylark or (what's nearly the same thing) Miss Kellogg 
and Carlotty Patti sing; he may have hearn Ole Bull fiddle, 
and all the Dodworths toot, an’ yet he don’t know nothin’ 
about music—the real, ginuine thing—the music of the 
laughter of happy, well fed children! -And you may ax 
the father of sich children home to dinner, feelin’ werry 
sure there’ll be no spoons missin’ when he goes away. Sich 


- fathers never drop tin five cent pieces into the contribution 


box, nor palm shoe pegs off onto blind hosses for oats, nor 
skedaddle to British sile when their country’s in danger— 
nor do anything which is really mean, I don’t mean to 
intimate that the old bachelor is up to little games of this 
sort—not at all—but I repeat, he’s a poor critter. He 
don’t live here; only stays. - He ought to ’pologize on 
behalf. of his parients, for bein’ here at all. The happy 
married man dies in good stile at home, surrounded by his 
weeping wife and children. The old bachelor don’t die 
at all—he sort of rots away, like a pollywog’s tail. 


In another article Artemus Ward gives a sermon 
supposedly preached by a colored orator by the 
name of Jones: 


Whar there’s dancing there’s fiddling—whar there’s fid- 
dling there’s unrighteousness, and unrighteousness is wick- 
edness, and wickedness is sin! That’s me—that’s Jones.” 


Adelina Patti must have been less than twenty 
years old when Artemus Ward wrote his “Little 
Patti’: 


The moosiec which Ime most use to is the inspirin’ stranes 
of the hand organ. I hired a artistic Italyun to grind fur 
me, payin’ him his vittles & close, & I spose it was them 
stranes which fust put a moosical taste into me. Like all 
furriners, he had seen better dase, havin’ formerly been a 
Kount. But he ain’t of much akount now, except to turn 
the orgin and drink Beer, of which bevrige he can hold 
a churnful, easy. 

Miss Patty is small for her size, but as the man sed abowt 
his wife, O Lord! She is well bilt & her complexion is 
what might be called a Broonetty. Her ize is a dark bay, 
the lashes bein’ long & silky. When she smiles the awjince 
feels like axing her to doo it sum moor & to continner 
doin’ it 2 a indefnit extent. Her waste is one of the most 
bootiful wastisis ever seen. When Mister Strackhorse 
led her out I thawt sum pretty skool gal, who had jest 
graduatid frum pantalets & wire hoops, was a cumin out 
to read her fust composishun in public. She cum so bash- 
ful like, with her hed bowd down, & made sich a effort to 
arrange her lips so thayd look pretty, that I wanted to 
swaller her. She reminded me of Susan Skinner, who’d 
never kiss the boys at parin’ bees till the candles was 
blow’d out. Miss Patty sung suthin’ or ruther in a furrin 
tung. - I don’t know what the sentiments was. Fur awt 
I know she may hav bin denouncin’ my wax figgers & saga- 
shus wild beests of Pray, & I don’t much keer ef she did. 
When she opened her mouth a army of nightingales, bobo- 
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links, kanarys, swallers, mockin’ birds, etsettery, bust 4th 
and flew al! over the Haul. 

Go it, little 1, sez I to myself, in a hily exsited frame of 
mind, & ef that kount or royal duke which you'll be pretty 
apt to marry 1 of these days don’t do the fair thing by ye, 
yu kin always hav a home on A. Ward’s farm, near Bald- 
insville, Injianny. When she sung Cumin threw the Rye, 
and spoke of that Swayne she deerly luvd herself individ- 
ooully, I didn’t wish I was that air Swayne. No, I gess 
not. Oh, certainly not. (This is Ironical. I don’t meen 
this. It’s a way I hav of goakin.) Now that Maria Pickle- 
hominy has got married & left the perfeshun, Adeliny Patty 
is the championess of the opery ring. She karries the 
Belt. Thar’s no draw fite about it. Other primy donnys 
may as well throw up the spunge first as last. My eyes 
don’t deceive my earsite in this matter. 

But Miss Patty orter sing in the Inglish tung. As she 
kin do as well as she kin in Italyun, why under the Son 
don’t she do it? What cents is thare in singin’ wurds no- 
body don’t understan’ when wurds we do understan’ is jest 
as handy. _ Why peple will versifferusly applawd furrin 
langwidge is a mistery. It reminds me of a man I onct 
knew. He sed he knockt the bottum out of his pork Bar- 
ril, & the pork fell out, but the Brine dident moove an 
inch. It stade in the Barril. He sed this was a Mistery, 
but it wasn’t misterior than is this thing I’m speekin’ of. 

It is more than half a century since that shrewd 
and flawless criticism of Adelina Patti was written. 
The soprano singer whom Artemus Ward heard so 
many years ago never lost the esteem of the public. 
She is still alive and well so far as we know in these 
days of irregular news service. Does she some- 
times read during her leisure in her Welsh castle 
of the triumphs of her youth? Does she remem- 
ber the tall, gaunt humorist with the straw color 
hair and the white face with the burning flush of 
consumption pn it? Artemus Ward was fighting 
for his life and getting breathless in the struggle 
while the great crowds in London were shaken with 
uproarious laughter at his jokes. The coffin was at 
the feast, as old Herodotus wrote in his ancient his- 
tory twenty centuries ago. In the seventy-eighth 
chapter of “Euterpe” he describes it. “Drink, then, 
and be happy,” were the words the bearer of the 
coffin spoke in primitive Egyptian to the revelers at 
the feast. “My cough was a great success in Amer- 
ica,” gasped Artemus Ward as he recovered his 
breath. But his malady was fatal in England. And 
the public that was almost ashamed for laughing at 
the jokes about the cough was not ashamed of many 
a tear when the gentle Artemus Ward, who had no 
enemies, was carried to his narrow resting place. 


wen! eens 


Orchestral news of the utmost importance and 
comfort comes from the Pacific Coast. As the 
Musicat Courter told its readers some time ago, 
the 1917-18 season of the San Francisco Orchestra 
will take place under the best possible financial and 
artistic auspices. President Sproule and his board 
of directors have provided a large orchestra and a 
guarantee fund of sufficient magnitude to cover all 
requirements. Alfred Hertz again is to be the con- 
ductor, a circumstance upon which San Francisco 
is to be congratulated heartily. Equally gratifying 
is the news from Los Angeles, where Adolf Tand- 
ler, who has done so much to keep the Los An- 
geles Orchestra alive and to help it on the road to 
high artistic achievement, has been re-elected con- 
ductor for the coming season. Fred W. Blanchard 
again will lend the association his able managerial 
support. Officers elected recently by the Los An- 
geles Orchestra Association directorate, were G. 
Allan Hancock, the well known oil king and ama- 
teur cellist, president ; Godfrey Holterhoff, treasurer ; 
and Dean Mason, secretary. Conductor Tandler 
now is busy arranging interesting and representa- 
tive programs for the coming season. 





THE BYSTANDER 





A (Hitherto) Unsung and Unsinging Genius 





Below are two genuine contributions received at the 
Musica Courter offices and turned over to me by some 
friends on the staff who know of my interest in everything 
that tends to cast light on the turns and twists of the 
human mind. : 

They are exceedingly interesting human documents, in- 
deed. The alleged poems are written by a woman who 
lives in a little city in one of the Mississippi Valley States. 
I saw some musical compositions of hers, too. She is 
evidently a person who has obtained most of her education 
in the school of observation, Poetry she has learned by 
reading it and music by playing it. The compositions 
were for the piano and to judge by them, her favorite 
works must have been “The Battle of Prague,” “Monastery 
Bells” and other long dead tidbits of that class. 

She has read—but she has neither chosen nor digested. 
What is most interesting is the evidence of a real sympathy 
within her for the beauty of both poetry and music. The 
first poem, “Music,” is a sort of halting epitome of every- 
thing she had absorbed from lyric poetry, awkwardly and 
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ungrammatically expressed. There are a dozen ideas in it, 
not one of them original ; yet at the same time there is a 
brevity of expression and directness of thought that might 
have enabled her to create something of real beauty had 
her reading and thought been guided even ever so slightly 
along the right channels. (The typewritten manuscript is 
followed exactly.) 
MUSIC, 
Ah’ Music. 


Thou art the rose , the lily , the violet 
And the sky’s impenetrable blue 

Thou ‘art‘a mountain viewed sunset 
Where’d be deserts without you. 


Your beauty would dazzle e’en the soul of me 
You must be part of Infinity 

And what and who am I that I try to be 

A creator of thy great harmony! 


The world laughs on and on and on , 
Reckoning I impose on you 

‘Ah Music’ In darkness. I’m seeking your dawn 
Tell me in gropeing ,do I harm really do. 


You're next to love in the makers plan, 
Playing softly oer the heartstringe of man. 
Oh why this feeble wild effort of mine 

To hope when I pass on to leave you behind. 


You are the sunshine of all life. 

You’re harmonious peace not discordant strife 
Without you love would pine away 

Mankind ’d forget to pray. 


7 I hear you speak through a Mothers voice 
And when men seek God, you rejoice. 
Yet the tones that seem near heaven’s door 
Are A baby’s cooing soft and low. 
* * * * * 


I hear you in the call of the seas 

Hear you whisper through the leaves of the trees 
Hear your gladsome, eager laughter 

Where the brooks ever leaping after— 


The river with it’s broad and learned strain 
And in showers of gratifing rain. 

I hear you when birds sing 

And in the coming of youth and spring. 


I hear you in the thunder’s roll 

And in the flight of a God filled soul. 

I hear you comfort the grief of earth, 

Assuring them of Faith , Hope and another birth. 


If I could leave just one melody 
To help the world better appreciate Thee: 
I’d feel the Maker’d been wondrous kind 
To me with my so limited mind. 


Ah Music thy melodies that art in me; 

Help me to rightly set them free 

I could not live with out Thee 

And I pray I may have you through Eternity. 

oe 
The second poem, “Stage Fright,” is much better, more 

original in thought, more dramatic, more powerful. In 
fact, I de not remember to.have seen the terrors of stage 
fright more graphically depicted anywhere.. Awkward and 
rude as is the expression, there is undeniable strength. 


STAGE FRIGHT. 
And what is this that I fear! 
My heart’s going bump a bump pat ter pat. 
What! is that a giggle I r? 
Give me a Siocanvthine but that. 


I know there are demons out there, 
Drawing me near a bottomless pit. 
And me into nothing they'll tear 
But somehow now I’d not care a bit. 


It’s darkness would be a relief; 

Like night time sleep after glaring day, 
People say that life is brief, 

Well now, do I see it that way! 


I've been standing here full half a year 
And I’ve lived it in sixty seconds. 
Those blooming demons are near, 
Yet there’s something up here to me beckon’s. 


I know I’ve seen it often before; 
Then I’m beginning to feel so weak, 
But I’m afraid it too is a foe. 
Yet now I must it’s mercy seek. 


Ah how much better to just face one! 
But I ‘can’t think what I’m to do, 

I know I want to jump up and run. 
Yet here J must stay till I’m through. 


Here are my hands and keyboard yet 
My memory’s flown from it’s dome, 
All I remember is that I forget, 
And through the air notes hopelessly roam. 


A rustle I hear from a demon out there. 
hey’re growing impatient me to tear. 

Feverishly I grasp the air for my air: 
Suddenly a chord is struck somewhere 


Together my hands and keyboard are now 
nd with strength to go through me endow. 

Dear old keyboard you're cooling my brow! 
You always have helped me somehow. 


And my brain’s as clear as t’was yesterday. 
I can on and on play, now I know. 
For you will keep those demons away 
And my keyboard to think! I thought you a foe. 
* * * * * 

Did you ever read Mark Twain’s story, “Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven”? One day during the captain’s 
visit to the celestial regions, he sees a great concourse of 
notables assembled to greet the arrival of some new shades 
who were distinguished citizens of our earth. In the van 
of the poet’s division of the heavenly denizens, ahead of 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare and all the rest, stands an 
insignificant looking man, entirely unknown to the captain. 
On inquiry he learns that it is one Billings, on earth of 
Louisville, cobbler. It is true that Billings was almost 
illiterate in his earthly form and never wrote even so much 
as one line of poetry; but in heaven the inhabitants are 
ranked according to the possibilities within them, entirely 
irrespective of what circumstances and environment had 
made of their terrestrial career. It is recognized there that 
Billings had within him the ability to become the greatest 
of all poets, had not fate and necessity forced him into 
the post of a Louisville cobbler: so he is rewarded accord- 
ing to his deserts and all the poets of all the ages give him 
precedence and do him honor. And it may be that, if 
Captain Stormfield hangs about the celestial assemblages 
long enough, he will one day see the Sweet Singer of 
Little Rock ranged right up alongside of the Bard of 
Louisville. Byron HAGEL. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Library of Congress include’.Henry Schoenefeld among 
the famous American composers. 

Edwin Schallert has left Los Angeles for war duty in the 
hospital corps. 

Tivador Nachez is returning to Europe. 

The Bush Conservatory opens September 17. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald will locate in Chicago. 

Daniel Mayer’s son is drilling recruits. 

John McCormack will sing to the accompaniments of 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Thirty-six years ago Anton Rubinstein gave his first con- 
cert in Madrid. 

Walter Henry Rothwell will lead the Symphony Club 





again. 

“Do—Not Talk” is the watchword of the American Music 
Optimists. 

Dr. E. M. Hiner is helping his country by forming army 
bands. 

Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer is at Setauket. 

Stefano Guerrieri, of Tampa, has written an opera, “Cal- 
endimaggio.” 

Marta du Lac is winning praise for Giorgio M. Sulli in 
Italy. 

Margaret Horne directs the University of West Virginia 
Orchestra. 


New Orleans has a noonday concert. 

Six weeks of excellent opera are now recorded to Ravinia 
Park’s credit. 

Aida Borella is a niece of Medea Borelli. 

Leonore von der Lieth is taking her first vacation in five 
years. 

Arthur Shattuck will give the first American hearing to 
Selim Palmgren’s “River” concerto, 

The Lake Placid Club has a “muzic room.” 

There is no change in the present international pitch. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra will perform a 
Mana Zucca composition. 

Edna de Lima will be under the management of Haensel 
and Jones. 

Annie Louise David and Florence Hardeman will be with 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Uda Waldrop wrote the music for the latest of the forest 
plays given by the Bohemian Club. 

Fay Foster is writing songs for well known artists. 

John Philip Sousa conducted four of Percy Grainger’s 
works in Montreal. 

Frederick Gunster has renounced golf in favor of tennis. 

George Rasely was married to Anabel Butler Cammeyer. 

Roberto Moranzoni will conduct Italian opera at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

Albert Spalding has just completed two piano compositions. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s latest song is “Love Like 
the Dawn Came Stealing.” 

Ann Arbor is preparing for a big musical season, 

Winifred Christie will tour with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Chicago Federation of Musicians seeks wage increase. 

Margucrite Buckler was taught to shoot, ride, and swim 
by the Western cowpunchers. 

Carl Friedberg was made an honorary member of the 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 

Genevieve Vix is known as the “madcap prima donna.” 

John W. Frothingham has gene to Serbia at the head of 
a Red Cross commission. 

Women carry off the honors at the Paris Conservatoire. 

Paris Opéra Comique will create a series of new works. 

A solemn service in honor of Canada was held at the 
Madeleine. 

Paris theatres are not to close. 

Frederick H. Haywood’s “Universal Song” is 

much praise. 

National Association of Organists held a successful 

convention at Springfield. 

“The Art of Music” has been issued by the National So- 
ciety of Music. 

London has an invalid orchestra. 

The Creatore Grand Opera Company 

tended tour. 

Perfields believe in 

study. 

Kemp Stillings declares Easter to be the most beautiful 
of Russian holidays. 

“Psycho-Pedagogy” is attracting 
music. sets a 

Thomas J. Kelly will teach at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will open its sev- 
enth season October 12. _ ; 

William B. Tuthill, after thirty-six years as secretary of 
the Oratorio Society, has resigned. _ : 

Blanche da Costa has returned to her native America. 

Marie Morrisey will be busy from the middle of Septem 
ber until Christmas. VE Lad ig 

Mme. Melba will sing with the Chicago Opera Association 
next season 

Lina Cavalieri 
Connecticut 

Yeatman Griffith is having his 
arrival in this country P 

Fred C. Hand has an excellent course for Pennsylvania 
music lovers. : 

Orrin Bastedo is with Foster and David. 

Harold Henry is to resume teaching October 1. 

John Philip Sousa is a philosopher. 


receiving 


The } 


will make an ex- 


inclusive and extensive music 


The 


intellectual teachers of 


and Lucien Muratore are summering in 


first vacation since his 


H. R. F. 
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ROSA RAISA, 
The principal dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, as Aida in Verdi’s opera of that name. On the occasion of Mme. 
Raisa’s debut in this role at the famous La Scala, Milan, the principal opera house of Italy, the daily papers of the city, which may 
truly be called the operatic center of the world, were unanimous in chorus of enthusiastic praise for her work. One of the papers went 
so far as to say, “It is twenty-five years since we have seen a representation of the role of Aida as good as that given by Rosa Raisa. 
She recalled memories of the great prima donna for whom the role was originally written.” Appearing in the same role at the Teatro 
Costanzi, the principal opera house of the Italian capital, Mme. Raisa created a veritable sensation and was the object of frenzied 
ovations, as can be personally testified to by a member of the Musicat Courier editorial staff who was present 





Lillian Sherwood Newkirk’s Return 

Lillian Sherwood Newkirk is rejoicing in the prospects 
S beirg able to return to her pedagogic duties at her New 
York studios this fall. Last week she left for the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, making the trip by automobile in com- 
pany with her husband and one of her artist-pupils, Alice 
Godillot. Upon her arrival, she will go into camp for a 
month’s complete rest, although with two more pupils 
awaiting her there such a state seems very doubtful. They 
are Gladys Crippen, of Weehawken, N. J., and Alice Gott, 





daughter of Judge Joseph Gott, of Goshen, N. Y. As she 
has been teaching every day throughout the summer, Mrs. 
Newkirk will welcome the opportunity for a little rest. 
After breaking up camp, they expect to motor to Paul 
Smith’s Placid Club, Plattsburg, where they will visit 
friends, then cross Lake Champlain and motor cross coun- 
try back to New York by way of the White Mountains. 
On October 1 she expects to resume her work as a vocal 
teacher at her New York studios, 1425 Broadway. Indi- 
cations point to a full class, which shows the regard in 
which this excellent teacher is held. 


August 16, 1917 


Imagery and Music—Mabel Wagnalls 





Imagery and Music characterized the type of recital 
given recently at Noroton, Conn., by Mabel Wagnalls. 
To this talented literary woman, who is likewise a fine 
musician, goes the credit of producing something absolutely 
new in the recital field. For years Mrs. Wagnalls has 
been able to visualize a composition while playing it or 
upon hearing it played by some one else. And, therefore, 
one quite easily imagines what sheer pleasure Mrs. Wag- 
nalls must get from music. Contrary to the average rule, 
this pianist writes stories from compositions—stories that 
are filled with a lilting, fanciful charm and again, dramatic 
and dark color. 

On the afternoon of her recent recital, Mrs. Wagnalls 
selected a program of varied interests, which included the 
following: gavotte (Zielinski), impromptu, F major 
(Rubinstein), etude in F major (Chopin), etude in D flat 
major (Liszt), polonaise in D minor (Chopin), and “Invi- 
tation to the Dance” (Weber-Lazare). 

The sketch of each of the foregoing numbers was read 
in advance by Florence Short and then Mrs. Wagnalls 
interpreted them in her masterly manner, and incidentally 
succeeded upon this occasion in making her audience see 
the same things she herself visualized in the numbers. 
Space will not permit the entire publication of these inter- 
esting sketches, but one must he given to illustrate the keen 
mentality of Mrs. Wagnalls and her ability to create her 
impressions into stories that give evident pleasure to 
her hearers. 

In Chopin's polonaise in D minor, Mrs. Wagnalls found 
an exquisite fairy story of “The Sleeping Beauty.” Her 
sketch is the following: 


Like the turning of a huge key in a rusty lock are the opening 
notes of this polonaise, the heavy unbarring of a towering gate 
to some enchanted castle. 

A wandering fugitive from the modern world has encountered 
in some uncharted mountain fastness this strange, sequestered, 
medieval strenghold. He does not know until he enters that to him 
has come the glory of stumbling upon the mystical, mythical, fabled 
halls of the immortal sleeping princess. 

And so the intruder passes on through gleaming halls, amid 
silken courtiers and jeweled ladies, all resting sweetly. He comes 
to a vaulted alcove, curtained off with cloth of gold. The score 
revealed a. quaint, convincing touch of the luxuriant draperies. And 
through this vision of romance, elegance and grace, runs the 
melody of the polonaise. 

The fugitive wonders what dreams encompass these peaceful 
sleepers. The music flashes a panorama of gay tournaments and 
valorous knights. He is recalled to the modern world by a remi- 
niscent muttering in the bass, a sullen sound of distant turmoil. 

He has not the heart to waken and disturb the untroubled beauty 
of the slumbering princess. He retraces his steps through the 
golden curtains and soon again turns the worn key in the rusty 
lock. Sadly and tenderly he peers through the ancient bars, taking 
one last look at the sleeping princess, the quiet fountain and the 
reclining page with the silent lute. 


Daniel Mayer’s Son an Artillery Officer 





Daniel Mayer has just learned from his son, Capt. Ru- 
dolph Mayer, of the Royal Field Artillery, who since his 
recent illness has been instructor of artillery practice at 
Brighton, England, that the members of the squad he has 
been instructing havé passed their examinations with the 
highest possible mark. This news is very gratifying indeed 
to Mr. Mayer and his friends. 


Ole May Mortally Injured 





Ole May, a soloist with Pryor’s Band at Asbury Park, 
N. J., is the second victim of the automobile accident in 
which Florence Phillips, soprano soloist with the band, re- 
cently lost her life. “May was injured in the same accident 
so severely that he died on August 10, eight days after it 
took place, at the Monmouth County Hospital, Long Branch. 
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Edna de Lima With Haensel and Jones 


Edna de Lima, the lyric soprano, who will be under the 
exclusive management of Haensel and Jones for the coming 
season, already has many engagements for 1917-18. 

Miss de Lima is an American, with a voice of excep- 
tional quality, which has been trained by such renowned 
artists as Jean de Reszké and Marcella Sembrich. After 
three years’ study with Jean de Reszké in Paris, the young 
singer made her debut at Covent Garden, London, and 
won recognition at once. From here she was engaged for 
the Vienna Imperial Opera, where she remained three 
years, singing principal roles with much success. 
~ Miss de Lima returned to America shortly after the be- 
ginning of the war and made her New York debut last 
season at Aeolian Hall, meeting with pronounced approval 
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EDNA DE LIMA, 
American lyric soprano, 


on the part of the public and the critics. In Chicago and 
other American cities Miss de Lima repeated her New 
York success. 

She will make a tour of the Middle West in November, 
singing in Chicago November 11, and plans to give her 
second New York recital at Aeolian Hall December 12. 

Miss de Lima is spending her summer at her camp at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., preparing her programs for the coming 
season. 


Community Singing Inspires Vocal Students 


Teachers of vocal music and directors of choirs are 
finding in the New Singing Society a valuable aid to 
inspiration among their students. The society is conducted 
by L. Camilieri and note reading, individual and ensemble 
singing are a part of every meeting. Community singing 
in its strict sense is developed and the patriotic songs of 
the day, as well as classical songs, are sung enthusiastically. 

The coming together of people, who love to sing because 
of the opportunity it affords them to express their senti- 
ments with those who are students of music, puts zeal and 
spirit into the rehearsals, which take place on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, at the High School of Commerce, 
Sixty-fifth street (west of Broadway), New York. 


Klibansky Studio Notes 


Grace la Salle has signed a contract with Klaw and Er- 
langer to appear in “Miss Springtime.” 

Lalla B. Cannon sang with great success at the concert, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, July 29. | 

Gilbert Wilson was applauded heartily for his beauti- 
ful singing in the Oriental music drama, “Ahasuerus, 
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which was given July 31 at Ocean Grove Auditorium. Mr. 
Wilson was re-engaged for next season. 

Mr. Klibansky closed his summer course August 2, and 
left for a vacation in the Adirondacks. 

Under the caption “Fine Music at Yacht Club” the Stam- 
ford Daily Advocate of July 18 devotes a large portion of 
a column to the concert given by his pupils. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, Felice de Gregorio and Gilbert Wilson shared 
in the concert, which was enjoyed hugely, according to 
reports, by a capacity audience. 


SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA DATA 


The board of governors of the Musical Association of 
San Francisco, through its president, William Sproule, 
makes the following statement: 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, which is maintained 
by the Musical Association of San Francisco, will open its seventh 
season at the Cort Theatre on Friday afternoon, October 12 next, 
when the first symphony concert of the season will be given. 

The steadfastness of the membership, combined with the admir- 
able enthusiasm of the Woman’s Auxiliary, enabled the Association 
to enter the new season upon the basis of a broader foundation 
than ever before. 

In 1914, the Musical Association had 291 members; in 1915, 291 
members; in 1916, 309 members; in 1917, 325 members. It looks 
forward to the coming season with a membership that already num- 
bers 397, with the membership campaign still under way. 

he season will consist of twelve Friday symphony concerts, 
twelve Sunday symphony concerts, and ten popular concerts. 
Arrangements are already being made for extra concerts in and 
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out of town. The public interest in the programs will be main- 
tained, not forgetting the public interest in new musical numbers. 

Alfred Hertz has been retained as musical director, and the fact 
that he will be the conductor gives assurance of the high quality 
of the concerts. 

The orchestra is already noted for its very high standard of 
progressive excellence, which can be attained only upon the plan 
adopted by the Musical Association of employing the musicians for 
the season, with almost daily rehearsals, which creates that unity 
in the work that looks toward perfection of performance. 

Season tickets will be sold for all concerts and the dates and 
terms of sale will be determined within a few days. 

Greater interest is being shown in requests for information 
regarding season tickets than has been evident in any previous 
year; hence the Association looks forward to its greatest season. 

As announced before, the season seats will be reallotted for this 
year; first, on the basis of the class of membership, and secondly, 
on the basis of equal opportunity for every member of the same 
class so far as possible. Announcement will made in the near 
future of the allotment plan, which we hope will be approved by 
the members. 

The board of governors have deemed it a civic duty to make 
redoubled efforts to insure a successful and satisfactory musical 
season, for in times of stress or strain, music becomes a worthy 
diversion and a noble solace. At all times and in any event, the 
importanre of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra as a civic 
asset for this city can well be borne in mind by our citizens, and 
they can give evidence of this belief by their regular attendance at 
the concerts, and their general support. 

The formation this year of the Woman’s Auxiliary has given 
new vitality to the Association and their devoted and successful 
work is a matter of common knowledge. 


Americans for Bernhardt Company 





Annie Louise David returned to New York on Tuesday 
to prepare for the long tour she is to make with Sarah 
Bernhardt. The opening date is set for August 23, at 
Saratoga, N. Y. Florence Hardeman, the young American 
violinist, is also a member of the company. 
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Madame Melba’s Plans 





News has just been received from Mme. Melba, that she 
will leaye for America, end of August. She is to sing 
with the Chicago Opera Association, and is to be heard in 
New York and Boston as well as in other parts of the 
country. 

On July 24, Mme. Melba gave a matinee performance 
in Melbourne in aid of the Red Cross. She was assisted 
in this by Cyril Maude and Lady Susan Fitzclarence, who 
went out to Australia with her and is her guest. The great 
diva herself was heard in a scene from the opera “Otello.” 
This is a work in which she makes a distinct success when- 
ever she sings the role of Desdemona, her rendition of the 
Prayer being one of the great scenes in the opera. 


War Benefit at Easthampton 





Loraine Wyman, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, Howard 
Brockway and Bruno Huhn were the artists at a con- 
cert given August 10 at the Maidstone Club, Easthampton, 
N. Y., for the benefit of the Easthampton War Relief. 
A large and enthusiastic audience, which included Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Drew and Ethel Barrymore, applauded the 
artists liberally and demanded many encores. 


Loretta del Valle at Far Rockaway 


Loretta del Valle, the brilliant young American colora- 
tura soprano, after her successful concert tour of last 
season, is spending the present summer at Wave Crest Inn, 
Far Rockaway, where she is enjoying surf bathing and 
indulging in long walks. 

Her coming season promises to be one of unusual ac- 





LORETTA DEL 


VALLE, 
Prima donna soprano, in the beauitful gardens of the Wave Crest 
Inn, Far Rockaway, where she is spending the summer. 


tivity and will open early in November in St. Louis, where 
she has been engaged as the first soloist of the season with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Following this is a 
tour of twenty concerts in the Middle West, and in De- 
cember she will appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
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A Lesson in “Musical Psycho-Pedagogy” Course 





Following is a reprinted lesson, No. 11, on “Tone and 
Body,” selected from “Musical Psycho-Pedagogy,” by 
Daniel Bonus and is published by permission of the Musi- 
cal Education Publishing Company, of Decatur, IIL: 

lf, while producing a tone, a muscle stiffens, the quality is 
noticeably altered. Without affecting the pitch, we may, through 
rigidity, change the musical meaning. It is extremely difficult to 
produce a soft beautiful tone if the body is in a strained rigid 
condition, an observation which leads naturally to the discovery 
that the body serves as the vibratory agent of the tone. It con- 
veys the tonal meaning from the mind to the action. Any rigidity 
or abnormal action affects tone quality. For this reason, it is 
necessary to train the body and develop responsive conditions of 
the muscles. Ideal interpretation is dependent upon such training. 

In the previous lesson we learned that emotional activity caused 
expansion of the body as a preparation for the tone. So great 
is the influence of the body condition over tone that disagreeable 
quality may be attributed to constriction ana lack of poise. It 
is the cause of a hard metallic quality of tone. In all study for 
tone, the student must think the idea and feel the emotion through 
the whole organism. As soon as the imagination is stirred, there 
will be a decided tendency to improve bodily conditions. We must 
always bear in mind, however, the fact that one must fight the 
influence of habit and that selfconsciousness which is so often 
displayed in the presence of a teacher. The student must be 
induced to seek the normal intentions of his body, proceeding in 
logical order from basic principles to ideal conditions. This not 
only improves tone, but develops an expressive appearance and 
correct bearing. Tone will ever fail to convey meaning when the 
muscles do not respond to the mind. 

Music, when studied by means of natural cause and effect de- 
velops health and strength as effectually as gymnastic exercises 
and brings us to a genuine realization of the relation between 
mind or being and the body. All effective training must bring 
mind, body and tone into complete co-ordination. 


EXPansion. 


A student who assumes an attitude of indifference seems to 
droop, the body tending downward. he same person, under the 
stimulus of enthusiasm seems to rise, the body expanding and giv- 
ing him a more noble appearance. Expansion of the body indicates 
courage, self assertion, life, etc., and establishes not only favor- 
able conditions for tone but gives the individual the power to 
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command, The expansion is not the direct result of breathing, but 
rather the result of increased emotional activity. Breath operates 
naturally in proportion to such activity. f z 

A splendid exercise for developing sympathetic and expressive 
expansion consists in performing a passage many times, each time 
feeling an increased activity in the middle of the body. The result 
will be startling. All roughness seems to disappear and the muscles 
respond readily to every change of thought. ’ 

Another exercise may be practised by beginning a deep sigh, thus 
establishing a condition of expansion, and producing tone before 
the body begins to droop for the completion of the sigh. Any exultant 
or inspiring feeling in the middle of the body affects the . muscle 
texture and aids pure tone, This is applicable to all music, whether 
played or sung. 

If a student lacks thought or ambition, the body sinks, but under 
the influence of noble ideas there is a sensation of elevation as 
if there were less weight than before. The thoughtless attitude 
expresses vulgar repose, impudence, indifference and sometimes 
insolence. The noble attitude expresses animation, unselfishness, 
controlled emotion, courage, sympathy and endeavor. 

A gardener desiring to cultivate certain plants of precious kind, 
begins, before sowing the seed, by freeing the soil from the tares 
which are fatal to growth. As soon as the seeds have sprouted, he 
further relieves them of all dangerous environment by tearing 
away all parasite growths, which, in spite of his care, continue to 
show themselves and quickly hinder the blooming of the flowers, 
those objects of his solicitude. These freed from their invading 
foes are not slow to spring up and spread their leaves, choking in 
turn, the thin grass which grows poorly in their shade. Do you 
see the point? 

He who wishes to command ideal interpretation, therefore, should, 
above all else, try to deliver his mind from the invasion ef feeble 
thoughts. Before we become strong, we must expel every idea of 
weakness; this may be termed “clearing the soil.” Every admission 
of weakness is an obstacle to artistic development and it is pri- 
marily important to substitute inspirational thoughts for insipid and 
weak ideas. All training will useless if we do not approach 
it in an attitude of devotion, courage and resolution. To keep 
constantly in mind the three words, “I will suceed,” is in itself 
an idea that prevents a student from reverting to an attitude of 
indifference. Every teacher must constantly inspire the student by 
making him realize his possibilities, mentally, physically and artis- 
tically. The greatest victory that man can enjoy is that which he 
has gained over himself. 

When a student who has not yet conquered himself, encounters 
a problem which seems insurmountable, the teacher should not 
allow him to dissipate his ideas in discouragement, but must bring 
such influence to bear upon him that he will concentrate with 
greater sincerity than ever. In the face of difficulty, greater control 
of mental and emotional forces must be exercised. To turn away 
from a difficult task with the thought, “I can’t do that,” is posi- 
tively a weakness of character. If such thought persists, it would 
be better for the student to take a brisk walk in the open air, 
and there, close to Nature, secure control of himself, banishing 
all thoughts of depression and defeat. Above all, warn the student 
against self pity as that will only make matters worse. Another 
fault which is quite common when difficulties are met with is that 
of becoming angry or disgusted. Many students indulge in such 
lack of control because of a momentary sense of solace that it 
brings to them. Remember this advice: “When anger is in the 
ascendant, roll the tongue seven times in the mouth before speak- 
ing.” We may add “doing” to speaking, and learn a good lesson 
in life as well as in music. Many students have changed their 
views and mode of living through an inspirational method of music 
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study, for many truths which we discover in music are directly 
applicable to life itself. me 

The point in this lesson, however, is the fact that the condition 
of activity in the middle of the body is a direct influence on the 
purity and quality of tone whether it be sung or played upon an 
instrument. When a tone is impure or rough, increase this emo- 
tional activity and an immediate change will take place. 

QUESTIONS. 

How may life be influenced by musical education? 

Why does the body require special training? 

How may body conditions be improved? 

What is the effect of such stimulation upon the health? ; 

Describe the appearance of a person when indifferent and again, 
when stimulated. 

Give the results of your experiments with the exercises. 

What ideas should occupy the mind habitually? 

How may the teacher influence the student? 

What are some of the weaknesses to be overcome? 

How may life be influenced by musical education? 





Percy Grainger’s Activities 
Percy Grainger, with the Fifteenth Band, C. A. C., will 
give a concert for the benefit of the American Red Cross 
on Thursday evening, August 30, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. : 
Mr. Grainger has been busy arranging his “Colonial 
Song” and the march from his “Nutshell” suite for piano 
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and military band, both of which will be conducted at this 
concert by Rocco Resta, the gifted young leader of the 
Fifteenth Band, with the composer playing the piano part. 

Mr. Grainger will also play Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasia,” with band accompaniment, and a piano solo in the 
second part of the program. Nine hundred dollars was 
realized at Percy Grainger’s last Red Cross benefit recital at 
the home of Mrs. Oliver Ames, at Prides Crossing, Mass. 
The recital was a great success in every way, an enthusias- 
tic and fashionable awdience filling the large hall. Mr. 
Grainger’s photographs (copies of the famous Sargent 
picture) were sold at this recital for $5 each. 

John Philip Sousa conducted four of Mr. Grainger’s 
works in Montreal on his recent Canadian tour. These 
were “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Molly on the Shore,” “Clog 
Dance” (Handel) and “Mock Morris.” 


Fay Foster’s Busy Summer 


Fay Foster has received so many requests from promi- 
nent singers to write songs for them for the coming sea- 
son’s concert use that her entire summer is likely to be 
spent in composition. She now is engaged on a song for 
Paul Althouse, which will be given its initial presentation 
at the Lockport, N. Y., convention in October. She also is 
writing a song for Rafael Diaz for the same occasion, one 
for Anna Case for her Carnegie Hall concert in October, 
another for George Dostal, and a numbers of others are 
on the waiting list. 


Elizabeth Wood Returns to New York 





Elizabeth Wood, the contralto, whose excellent work has 
caused her to be a favorite with music lovers of the South, 
will give her first New York recital on October 20 at 
Aeolian Hall. Miss Wood recently returned to the metrop- 
olis after having spent some little time in the suburbs of 
Pittsburgh working up her programs for next season with 
Ellmer Zoller, who will be Miss Wood’s accompanist. 


Helen Stanley Booked for Three 
Philharmonic Appearances 








Helen Stanley has been engaged for three appearances 
with the Philharmonic Society of New York, under Josef 
Stransky. The soprano will sing twice in New York wth 
the orchestra and once in Brooklyn. Her Aeolian Hall, 
New York, recital is scheduled for Saturday afternoon, 
December 15. 


Dudley Buck Vacationing 





_ Dudley Buck, the eminent pedagogue, is now sojourning 
in Mount Clemens. Mich., after having closed his summer 
classes. Mr. Buck will remain at Mount Clemens for a 
week or ten days longer, and will then join his family 
in the mountains. 
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Creatore Grand Opera Company 


The Creatore Grand Opera Company is making arrange- 
ments for an extended season beginning October 15. Book- 
ings for 1917-1918 include Providenc& Worcester, Spring- 
field, Bridgeport, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and many 
important places in New York and other States, while 
one of the most notable features of the tour will be a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Opera House, Boston, 
Mass. It is expected that Montreal and other musical 
centers in the neighboring dominion will be visited, for the 
name Creatore is as popular in Canada as it is in the 
United States. 

Among those who will appear in leading roles are Mar- 
garet George, Regnia Vicarino, Morgan Kingston, Ralph 
Erolle, Alfred Kaufman, Roberto Viglione, and many 
other efficient and eminent artists whose names will be 
announced later. 

An excellent orchestra will respond to the sympathetic 
and magnetic baton of the eminent Italian master; a care- 
fully selected chorus will give well balanced support, en- 
hancing the dramatic effect of both stage setting and 
music. Scenery and costumes of an elaborate nature are 
now in readiness. The various departments of the organ- 
ization are under the direction of Mr. Gerth, the well 
known manager, who has had a wide experience. 

Creatore has deep faith in the American people, to whom 
he ever appeals with marvelous directness. His conducting 
often has caused visions of grand opera to arise in the 
minds of his hearers; and now these musical mirages are 
to become a welcome reality. 











Lester Donahue Enjoying Life in California 





Lester Donahue, of keyboard fame, is enjoying summer 
life in California at his beautiful home, yet it is not wholly 
a vacation, for he works hours at a time on his new pro- 
grams before there is time for friends, rides and visits to 
film studios. A few weeks ago Mr. Donahue was the 
guest of John Alden Carpenter at his summer home near 
Montreal. 

In a very recent article about Lester Donahue one of the 
leading Los Angeles papers said: “We find him at the mo- 
ments of his greatest artistic triumphs always level headed, 
simple and unaffected.” 

Donahue always finds time on his concert tours or on his 
vacation to keep up his studies in the languages, in history 
and in literature. With open eyes and open mind he wan- 
dered through Europe, receiving deep impressions from the 
lessons which nature and art had left on his appreciative 
mind. During his first trip to Europe, when a mere boy, he 
saw the Sistine Madonna. There is something touching and 
beautiful and far more appealing than eloquent or artistic 
criticisms in the frank, simple language, straight from his 
heart, in which the young boy paid tribute to the world 
famous picture. 

“There is an atmosphere of holiness and sanctity about 
it which none of the copies can ever possess,” said he. “I 
can't understand why the ‘Transfiguration’ is considered 
Raphacl’s masterpiece. This other picture is a miracle, 
«that’s all. There were many other pictures there, but I 
didn’t spend much time on them, as I was afraid they'd 
close the gallery before I’d seen all I wanted to of the 
‘Sistine.’ ” 


Busy Season for ior Phyllis la Fond 


Phyllis la Fond, the charming singer, whose appear- 
ances in concert and as soloist with orchestras have proven 
a great success, will be heard in a number of concerts dur- 
ing the coming season. Miss la Fond, will leave early in 
the fall for a Western tour, later in the season being heard 
in the East. In October she will make her appearance in 
New York with the Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Activities 

Charles Wakefield Cadman intends to leave for his cabin, 
Daoma Lodge, Estes Park, Col. (post office address Drake, 
Col.). about the middle of August. After a few weeks of 
recreation there he will wend his way East on business 
with his publishers, and also to prepare for the usual fall 
season with Princess Tsianina Redfeather. 

Mr. Cadman’s latest song is “Love Like the Dawn Came 
Stealing,” and it has won instant favor, it being necessary to 
print a third edition within five weeks. The song has 
been done with great effect in vaudeville by Dorothy Jar- 
don, the “Purple Lady” of Broadway production fame. 
The “Thunderbird Suite” for orchestra was heard with big 
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success at Chautauqua Lake when recently played by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cadman’s piano sonata 
in A major also is being received with much favor in 
various parts of the country and rapidly is finding its way 
into music school catalogues. 


Leginska, “Pianist, Personage and Philosopher” 


Jim Jam Jems, the Western magazine, quotes enthusias- 
tically in its July number statements of Ethel Leginska on 
men, women, careers, morais and ethics. 

The article headed, “A Peerless Pianist Philosopher,” 
introduces the pianist in this wise: 


Ethel Leginska has been called the “woman Paderewski.” From 
the insensate ivories, her fair fingers evoke entrancing melodies. 
Her execution differs from that of the typical tedious thumper 
as a searchlight differs from a candle. There is a directness, a 
force, a spirit, an interpretative intelligence about Leginska which 
marks her as a mistress of her brain which telegraphs to her 
responsive hands the real meaning of a musical composition. Nature, 
temperament, digital dexterity and concentrative study have com- 
bined to make Leginska a musical marvel—but withal modest, direct 
and clairvoyant in the best meaning of that abused term. 


In conclusion, after several paragraphs of the pianist’s 
views and the writer’s comments thereon, comes the ap- 


pended tribute. 

Here we have a pianist, a person, a personage, a philosopher. 
Leginska leaps blithely and lights upon the prominent points of 
ieminine functions. And she makes no missteps in her progress. 
Those of the fair sex who navigate their barque of life by the 
courses laid down by Leginska will not hit any rocks! Her mind 
functions as accurately and precisely as her lithe fingers when she 
evokes marvelous melodies. Sound, social philosophy and artistic 
temperament are not always antagonistic. Leginska has proved it. 
And when opportunity offers, take an evening’s voyage through 
harmony’s heaven when Leginska guides the aeroplane of melody’s 
marvels. It is an entrancing voyage and yet you volplane down to 
earth again as lightly as a thistledown. 





Emil Reich Announces Miniature 
Philharmonic Concerts 





Emil Reich, manager of the Miniature Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, announces that eight subscription concerts will be 
given in New York City this coming season. The orches- 
tra is under the directorship of Jacques Grunberg. The 
soloists and dates will be announced in a later issue of the 
Musicat Courier. 


Gunster Renounces Golf in Favor of Tennis 





Frederick Gunster, the well known tenor, always a de- 
votee of outdoor sports, formerly preferred golf, but now 
he finds tennis more to his liking, as it takes less time from 
his. studies and still gives him as much desirable exercise 
in an hour as could be derived from half a day at golf. 


The Woelber School of Music 





Frank Woelber, violinist, who has taught in Carnegie 
Hall for a number of years past, has now organized the 
Woelber School of Music, with himself as director, Frank 
J. Kaiser as secretary and Oscar B. Tietjen, business rep- 
resentative. The school, which has two branches, one at 
Studio 864, Carnegie Hall, and the other at 788 Monroe 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now holding its summer session 
and has issued an attractive circular describing it, which 
may be had from the secretary. 
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Andalusia, Ala—A most enjoyable musicale was 
given in the high school auditorium for the benefit of 
the army Y. M.C. A. The program consisted of songs, 
piano and violin solos, and dances, and was well re- 
ceived by a large audience-——The music lovers of An- 
dalusia were given a rare treat when the voice class 
of Augusta Hardin closed its season with a most en- 
joyable concert at the Entre Nu Club rooms. The 
program was rendered by Miss Hardin’s well trained 
chorus, and soloists—Messrs. Rabb, Parks, Coursen 
and Woodham and Misses Hardin, Darling, Barnes, 
Zeagler and Fulford—assisted by Ruth McCann and Al- 
fred Schneider, violinists. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Of most importance during the 
summer months are the splendid Community “Sings” 
which are being held every Sunday afternoon at five 
o'clock in Capitol Park. Even greater than was an- 
ticipated is the interest being taken by Jefferson 
County people in this civic movement for more and 
better music. The programs are designed to please all 
classes of folk, embracing classical and popular selec- 
tions and including much really good work by the 
choirs and soloists of the different Birmingham churches. 
One Sunday Mrs. Joseph Block, soprano soloist of Temple 
Kaul chcir, Montgomery, sang the “Joyous Love” (Spen- 
cer), accompanied by Fannie Mae Pointer. The Twenty 
Club, composed of twenty of Birmingham’s leading 
singers, repeated their offering of the previous Sunday, 
“Spring,” by Bargail; a special chorus of forty voices 
rendered Barnby’s “King All Glorious,” Mrs, Bloch, 
soloist, Beatrice Tate, accompanist; Nappi’s Band 
played selections from “Firefly” (Victor Herbert), and 
the overture from “Chimes of Normandie” (Plan- 
quette). The two old friends of childhood days, “The 
Soldier’s Farewell” and “We're Tenting Tonight,” were 
sung with a rousing energy by the immense audience 

gathered in the park. Also the community singing in- 
pm the old round, “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” 
(Lyte), the hymn “Nearer My God to Thee,” and 
“America.” Each afternoon’s exercises are concluded 
with the lowering of the flag-——A previous program 
for the Capitol Park “singfest” was arranged to give 
more room for the old favorites and to allow the audi- 
ence more part in the singing. The splendid volume 
and enthusiasm of the huge crowds present each Sun- 
day has caused Director Lawrence to reduce the num- 
ber of special features and add more numbers to be 
sung by everybody. “Abide with Me,” “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean,” and “Jingle Bells’ were ren- 
dered by the audience, as was the old round, “Three 
Blind Mice.” For this program the special features 
were two choruses by the Woodlawn Methodist choir, 
under the direction of Dr, R. F. Lovelady—“Arise, 
Shine,” (Peace), and “Mighty Jehovah” (Bellini), and 
a baritone solo, “With Joy My Heart” (“Chimes of 
Normandie,” Planquette), by H. J. Posner, of the Bir- 
mingham Opera Association; also a duet for cornet and 
trombone (‘‘Miserere” from “Trovatore,” Verdi), by 
William Nappi and Jacob Hebblen. The Community 


Band contributed the “Poet and Peasant” overture 
(Suppe), and “Eleanor,” by Deppen. The program 
concluded with “The Star Spangled Banner.” An- 





other program was given over especially to the children 
and the Boy Scouts, and embraced a number of hymns 
and the national airs of the Allies. The Community 


Band played the “Boy Scouts of America March” 
(Sousa), “Hoe Your Own Little Bit in Your Own Back 
Yard” (Andino), and “A Night in the Black Forest” 
(Larrendeu). The bugle, fife and drum corps of the 
Boy Scouts, directed by W. H. Bason, played several 
numbers—‘My Old Kentucky Home,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” “Dewey’s March,” and “Salute to the Flag.” 
——Beginning the first Sunday in August, the five 
Woodlawn churches united for evening service in 
Woodlawn Park. A choir of 150 voices, directed by 
Dr. R. F. Lovelady, furnished music for these occasions. 
The Eleventh Avenue (South) Methodist Episcopal 
Church held a special song service, at which time Mrs. 
L. H. Dent, organist, played the “Pilgrim’s Song of 
Hope,” prelude by Batiste; Miss Howard, contralto, 
sang “O, Ye That Love the Lord” (Barnby), the choir 
sang “O Come, Let Us Praise” (Danks), Miss Janette, 
soloist; Walter Morgan, baritone, sang “Jerusalem” 
(Parker). ——Grover Tilden Davis, pianist and teacher 
of ability, has just completed three new songs, dedicated 
to Bessie Cunningham, to Frederick Gunster, to Mrs. 
Shipman, of the Birmingham Age-Herald. “Arise to 
Arms,” the song dedicated to Mr. Gunster, is splendidly 
suited to the well known tenor’s voice. “Dawn” is the 
title of the song bearing the Cunningham dedication. 
——Erin Farley, Elizabeth Cunningham and Robert 
Lawrence were the soloists at an informal studio mu- 
sicale given by Mr. Farley——At the Sunday eve- 
ning session of the First Methodist Church there 
was a special musical service. The program was as 
follows: anthem, “Make a Joyful Noise” (Waggoner); 
organ solo, Nellie Adams; duet, “I Feel Thy Angel 
Spirit” (Hoffman), Mr. Michaelson and Mr. McCles- 
key; solo, “My God, My Father” (Mason), Mrs. James 
Wright; quartet, “Father in Heaven” (Handel), Maude 
Buck, soloist, Mrs. Robert Bumgardner, George Bum- 
gardner and D. B. McCleskey; organ offertory, Mrs. 
G. B. Hollingsworth; solo, “Alone with God” (Abbott), 
Mrs. Robert Bumgardner; quartet, “Sing to the Lord a 
Glorious Song” (Lorenz); solo, “Why Art Thou Cast 
Down, O My Soul,” Mr. Michaelson; anthem; postlude. 
——At the recent session of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School Convention, held at Tide- 
water Park, a special feature was the jubilee singing of 
the choir of 100 voices, led by J. D. Moseley. In addi- 
tion to the hymns, many old plantation melodies were 
rendered in stirring manner. Several hundred pieces 
of sheet music and many volumes of musical collec- 
tions have been presented to the Birmingham Public 
Library by the Southern School of Musical Art. The 
gift includes many classical and standard works, as well 
as many books of studies and practice pieces. Mrs, 
Max Fies, chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Music Study Club, will have the music catalogued and 
ready for circulation in a short while. Seelaya, son 
of a former president of Nicaragua, and pianist of ex- 
traordinary ability, appeared at the Bijou on a recent 
bill. Birmingham music lovers greatly enjoyed his 
playing-——-On August 2, East Lake Park was formally 
dedicated to the people of Birmingham. The fine band 
of the Boys’ Industrial School furnished a large part of 
the music for the event. Prof. Robert Lawrence was 
in charge of the solo work. An enormous Masonic 
picnic and barbecue was one of the features of the week 
at East Lake Park, and music by the Shriners’ Band 
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Evelyn, Miss Vane and Mr. Ellwin. They were entertained over the week-end by Miss Evelyn at 











FAY EVELYN ENTERTAINS AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
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and the Boys’ Industrial School Band was one of the 
chief attractions. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Demopolis, Ala.—At the school auditorium a delight- 
ful program by Prof. Hudson Strode, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama department of oratory, assisted by the 
best musical talent of Demopolis, was given. Jesse 
Reid and John H. McKinley were the soloists, and or- 
chestral numbers were furnished by the Demopolis Or- 
chestra. The proceeds of the concert were given to 
the American Red Cross. 

Fort Deposit, Ala—The Fort Deposit Glee Club met 
in regular session at the club rooms. Vocal and in- 
strumental solos and ensemble work composed the 
program, which was greatly applauded by the number 
of visitors present. The Glee Club is composed of the 
following members: Kathleen Crain, Emma L, Bruner, 
Claudia Holmes, Willye Bruner, Marie Hagood, Helen 
Hagood, Lucile Herlong, Anne Russell Crum, Genevieve 
Bell, Lucile Black, John Frank Bates, Lucien P. Glass, 
Comer Knight, J. Monroe Black, Jr., Prof. Frank 
Knight, Matt Holmes, Lewis Jones and Frank Golson. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—A concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross and War Relief closed the work of the St. 
Cecilia Club until October. Roderick White, the well 
known violinist; Mr. and Mrs. William J. Fenton, vocal- 
ists, and Ferdinand Warner, accompanist, furnished the 
program. Mr. White, the inhabitants of Grand Rapids, 
are proud to say, claims that city for his home, expects 
soon to go to France to serve his country, and on this 
occasion gladly donated his services to aid in the cause. 
Never did he play so well. He seemed filled with the 
spirit of the times, and through the medium of his 
violin gave utterance to his patriotic thoughts and feel- 
ings. Many encores were necessary and great was the 
applause. Mr. and Mrs. Fenton are two of Grand Rap- 
ids’ most popular musicians and their songs in English 
were a most enjoyable feature. Especially interesting 
was the “Sammies’ Marching Song,” composed by Mr. 
White, of which Mr. Fenton gave a rousing interpre- 
tation. Ferdinand Warner, an accompanist of excellent 
reputation, made the program complete with his splen- 
did support at the piano. The doors of the St. Cecilia 
Club House are ever open to war relief and Red Cross 
work..—-Mrs. William S. Rowe, president of the St. 
Cecilia Society, with her family, is spending the summer 
at Highland Park.——Most of Grand Rapids’ musicians 
have left the city for a needed rest and change. Only 
the strains of martial music and the tramp, tramp of 
the soldiers who have been mobilizing here, is heard. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada.—Ernest J. Seitz, of 
the Toronto Conservatory staff, recently visited Med- 
icine Hat in the capacity of examiner for the above 
mentioned institution. Mrs. W. B. Marshall invited a 
number of guests to her home in order to meet Mr. 
Seitz, and during the course of the evening he played 
an impromptu program which included compositions 
by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
etc. Mr. Seitz’s playing is characterized by full, round 
tones and a reliable technic. This artist will continue 
his trip to the Pacific Coast, and will hold examinations 
in the principal cities. The Toronto Conservatory 
sends a man out for this purpose every year. 

Miami, Fla.—The recent benefit performance for 
Company M, Second Infantry, was a decided success, 
the program being made up as follows: trio, “Pearl 
Fishers” (Bizet), Elma, Celia and Helen Kaufman; 
“New Dixie” (R. E. Hall), Miami Naval Militia Quar- 
tet; cornet solo, “Angels That Hover” (Wallace), Jo- 
seph Orr; vocal solo, “Merrily I Roam” (Schleiffarth), 
Ida V. Johnson; drill by naval volunteers; readings from 
Kipling, Mrs. Pierre Robineaux; vocal solo by Mrs. 
Johnson; personal experiences of a volunteer in the 
Canadian forces, by Henry A. Irwin; the program clos- 
ing with “America”: by the audience———At another en- 
tertainment for the benefit of Company M, given under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club, Marion Blair, a 
pupil of Frank La Forge, played Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathetique” and a romance by La Forge. Miss Blair 
is-spending the summer here.——-Maria-Elise Johnson, 
violinist, and Mrs. John Doe, pianist, of West Palm 
Beach, gaye a concert on August 6, under the auspices 
ofthe Woman’s Club. Miss Johnson’s numbers in- 
cluded works by Handel, Vieuxtemps, Viotti-Musin, 
ant Wieniawski. This young artist has been studying 
with’ Ovide Musin for several seasons, and he has the 
following to say regarding his pupil: “It gives me 
pleasure to recommend very highly my artist-pupil, 
Maria-Elise Johnson. Her ability as a soloist I con- 
sider very high, and whoever has the opportunity to 
hear her play will be delighted with her beautiful tone, 
excellent technic and artistic comprehension of pieces, 
both of classic and modern masters.” 

Montevallo, Ala—A special feature of the big July 
Fourth pageant, “Romance of the Red Eagle,” pre- 
sented at Montevallo by the citizens of the town and the 
girls af the summer school of the Alabama Girls’ Tech- 
ni¢al «Institute was the singing of Lottie Lee Hurst, 
of Birmingham: Aside from playing the role of hero- 
ineé-in “the pageant, Miss Hurst sang several beautiful 
Songs especially composed. for her by Mr. Calkins. ~ 

Montgomery, Ala.—-The Montgomery Music Club is 
assisting nobly in all works of civic and altruistic en- 
deavor, during the summer, and is aiding in arranging 
Many musical programs for the benefit of the great 
number of soldiers encamped at Pickett Springs. Pro- 
fessor T. C. Calloway has donated an organ for the 
use of the soldiers of the Alabama Brigade. The organ 
will be invaluable at the religious services held at the 
cafip each Sunday, and the soldiers are expressing 
mych. appreciation. It was used for the first time at 
thé-religious’ ‘services of the Fourth Infantry, when a 
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quartet composed of Mrs. John Roquemore, Rosalie 
Armistead Higgins, James G. Weisz and Walter Mon- 
roe, sang two numbers by American composers. Alonzo 
Meek presided at the organ, The following musi- 
cians rendered a pleasing concert at the home studio 
of Mrs. C. T. Ivey, South Jackson street, for the benefit 
of the Red Cross: Eloise Cromwell, Mrs. B. M. Starke, 
Mrs. S. E. Washburn, June Pierce, Mrs: James Hay- 
good, Walter Monroe, Robert Gorrie and June Pierce. 
Mabei Norwood, who has been in New York City 
for a season of study, during which time she made a 
talking machine record—the “Mammy Song”—is sched- 
uled to sing at a number of musical entertainments dur- 
ing the month of August. Montgomery is always glad 
to hear Miss Norwood’s beautiful soprano voice.—— 
A Red Cross recital was given at the home of Mrs, B. 
J. Weil, South Lawrence street, at which a large sum 
was cleared for the local Red Cross fund. Many of 
the Montgomery Music Club members took part on the 
program. The children of Cloverdale and surround- 
ing neighborhoods, under the direction of Dorothy 
Thurman Fuller, gave an interesting musical and artis- 
tic program to the large aydience gathered on the Trin- 
ity Presbyterian lawn, last Friday evening. Mrs. 
Bayes and Mrs. Fuller assisted with the chorus work. 
——QOn Friday afternoon, August 3, was held a unique 
musical affair at the home of Mrs. L. B. Whitfield, “An 
Afternoon in Honolulu.” The entertainment was given 
for the benefit of the North Montgomery Settlement. 
The entire program consisted of Hawaiian selections. 
——The musical public has enjoyed a number of special 
services at the different Montgomery churches during 
the summer. The First Presbyterian presented one 
Sunday a program embracing: organ prelude, prayer 
in-B flat (Guilmant), anthem, “Crown Him with Many 
Crowns,” Miss Gerrish, Mrs. Starke, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Gerrish; offertory solo, “Abide with Me,” Weatherly 
Carter; postlude, “Festival March in C,” Guy. Prof. 
T. C. Calloway, organist and choir director of the First 
Baptist Church, arranged a splendid program with Mrs. 
F. B. Neely and Eloise Cromwell as soloists. A quar- 
tet composed of male voices rendered two numbers. 
The choir members include Mrs. F. B. Neely, Georgia 
Wagner, Mrs. Charles Mitchell, and Mrs. Paul Vaughn, 
sopranos; Eloise Cromwell, contralto; Royce Craw- 
ford and Luther Jennings, tenors, and Junius J. Pierce 
and W. J. Worley, bassos.——Mrs. Joseph Barker, con- 
tralto, and Juliet Burke, violinist. were the soloists at 
the First Baptist Church, Sunday, August 5. Miss 
Burke has just returned from a year under a New York 
artist, and will be an addition to the talent of the Mont- 
gomery Music Club another season.——In addition ,to 
a patriotic talk at a Sunday evening session, the choir 
of the First Baptist Church will sing the patriotic airs 
of the Allies, Mrs. Neely being the soloist. Music is 
quite a feature of the informal evenings “at home” 
which the various churches are giving for the enter- 
tainment of the soldiers stationed in Montgomery. 

New Orleans, La.—The Crescent City will hence- 
forth have a new feature in the realm of music. Each 
day, at noon, the cathedral chimes of a mammoth or- 
chestral organ will toll the hour, and at the last stroke, 
a thirty-five piece symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Don Phillipini, will take up the overture. This new or- 
chestra, at the Strand Theatre, corner Baronne and 
Gravier streets, will blend in its programs a variety of 
tastes, running the gamut of musical emotions. From 
some brilliant passage of a century old opera the theme 
may leap to the “hep-hep” staccato of America’s most 
famous marches, or glide into the lilting strains of the 
latest musical comedy hits. One may expect great 
things of this body of musicians, since they are guided 
by Phillipini, who is a maestro of distinguished ability 
and accomplishment on both sides of the Atlantic. Out- 
side of New York, the Strand Grand Symphony Or- 
chestra, composed of thirty-five capable musicians, is 
probably the largest permanent theatre organization in 
the United States. Visitors and tourists to the Cres- 
cent City will find these noonday concerts of much 
pleasure and interest, particularly since the war has 
made inroads upon the popularity of the famous French 
Opera. New Orleans considers the establishment of 
these festival hours a distinct educational and civic 
progressiveness. 

Portland, Ore.—Before 6,000 persons, James Goddard, 
basso of the Chicago Opera Association, recently gave 
a song recital at the Gladstone Chautauqua and won a 
real ovation.——Carrie Louise Dunning, founder and 
exponent of the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, ‘has a large summer class here. 
Helen Howarth Lemmel, distinguished composer, of 
New York, recently sang several excellent solos at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church__—F.. X. Arens, the 
well known vocal instructor of New York, is passing 
the summer at Hood River, Ore., where he has a large 
ranch.-—-Neal Simmons, soprano, who has made many 
successful appearances in the South and West, is mo- 
toring in Oregon. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Springfield, Mass.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

















Love-Lea Activities at Blauvelt, N. Y. 





Linnie Love, the soprano, wrote the entire text and music 
and staged a very successful entertainment at Camp Blau- 
velt, N. Y., July 26. Three rehearsals daily aided the 
author in getting excellent results, so that the affair lacked 
any indication of the amateur. She and Lorna Lea sang 
arias and duets from operas, followed by “The Doll Shop, 
in which Miss Love had the part of the toy inventor, Hans. 
A parody on the so called “pathos” ballad, entitled “Don’t 
Go in the Lion’s Cage Tonight,” was a big success. Lorna 
Lea furnished accompaniments at the piano, and led the 
finale attired as a Red Cross nurse. The remainder showed 
some first aid demonstration. Refreshments were served 
after the show, which netted some $400. 























REGINALD DE KOVEN 


writes as follows 


concerning 


arson Hamlin 


Mason & 


PIANOS 


Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen :— 

At this time of patriotic uplift and 
newly aroused national feeling, the natural 
impulse for everyone is, or should be, to 
endorse and support everything in art that 


is American. 


This impulse naturally is felt 


by any musician interested in the welfare 
and development of the art of music, and 
particularly by any American musician in- 
terested in the welfare and development of 
American music, and music in America. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, to 
feel not only a duty but also a pleasure in 
endorsing anything in American art so 
essentially worthy and admirable in itself 
that one’s endorsement may not be ques- 


tioned. 


During my musical career of upward of 
forty years—my musical education to be 
a professional pianist was begun at the 
age of five—I have played on practically 
every first-class piano made by the great 
manufacturers both here and abroad, and 
as a result I have, as you know, purchased: 
two of your Grand pianos, which have been 
in my house for some years now, and which 
afford me always renewed pleasure and 
satisfaction whenever I use them. 

Without indulging in hyperbole or ful- 
some flattery, I may say unreservedly that 
it is my honest conviction that in point of 
beauty, quality, and sonority of tone, per- 
fection of mechanism, and balance of scale, 


your pianos are today unequalled. 


they are 


That 
so is a credit to American art, 


for, in my judgment, to build a really first- 
class piano is as much a work of art as to 


create a symphony. 


Anyone or any firm 


who has reached the top of the ladder of 
excellence is deserving of both praise and 
congratulations, and I herewith tender mine 
to your firm for their enterprise and emi- 
nent success. 


(Signed) 


Very truly yours, 
REGINALD DE KOVEN. 
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ORGANISTS MEET AT SPRINGFIELD 





National Association Holds Profitable Convention—Interesting Series of 
Recitals by Prominent Members 


—_ 


Springfield, Mass., August 3, 1917. 

The most profitable and satisfactory convention which 
the National Association of Organists ever has held was 
the tenth annual, just ended in Springfield. The attend- 
ance was somewhiat larger and the weather far more com- 
fortable in other years, but despite the intense heat on 
all but the last day of the convention, 250 organists and 
teachers gave close attention to the feast of good things 
pertaining to music which President Arthur Scott Brooke 
and his colleagues had arranged with much care. 

From the opening of the convention by Mayor Stacy, 
Tuesday, July 31, to the midnight spread and musical “god- 
speeding” of the delegates Friday night, there was some- 
thing doing every minute, The president’s report showed 
the association to be still on the upward road to pros- 
perity. The papers were all of timely and very practical 
interest. Frank Stewart Adams, organist, Unitarian 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., gave the principal address of 
Tuesday on “Knowledge of Orchestra as an Invaluable 
Aid to Church and Concert Organists.” Addresses were 
made by Rollo F. Maitland, of Philadelphia; Frederick 
Schlieder, of Chicago; Edith Louisa Hubbard, cf Phila- 
delphia; Frederick Schlieder, organist of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York; Reginald McAll, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Covenant, New York, and 
others. 

S. Wesley Sears Opens Recital Series 

The recitals, seven in number, which are always a fac- 
tor of interest to delegates and friends, were of an uncom- 
monly high order of merit. The opening one, by S. Wes- 
ley Sears, organist of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, 
was characterized by a thoughtful and forceful dignity 
throughout and he richly deserved the applause he re- 
ceived from the audience, which would have been much 
larger had the weather been less torrid. In a program 
fairly bristling with worth-while things, he played the 
melodious “Festival Prelude” by his fellow member of the 
American Organists’ Club, Stanley T. Reiff, choirmaster 
of St. Andrews’ Church, Philadelphia. Then he paid a 
like tribute to his Paris teacher, Charles Marie Widor, in 
a masterly performance of the “Vivace” from the sixth 
symphony which the famous organist of St. Sulpice dedi- 
cated to Charles M. Courboin, now Springfield’s municipal 
organist. Mr. Sears also played in skilled and scholarly 
fashion the adagio movement from Widor’s fourth sym- 
phony and the toccata from the same composer’s fifth 
symphony. With a fine conservation of the stately gran- 
deur of the old Handel scoring of the concerto in B flat, 
Mr. Sears paid graceful compliment also to T. Tertius 
Noble, ‘of New York, by introducing his well written 
cadenza passage, written expressly for the improvisation 
part in this Handel number. The Mendelssohn “Sal- 
tarello,” with its Roman quickstep sparkle, and the massive 
old “St. Ann” fugue by Bach were both thoughtfully con- 
sidered and well received. 

Second in the series of recitals was that of Alfred 
Brinkler, organist of St. Stephen’s Church, Portland, Me., 
on Wednesday afternoon. His program included the well 
known prelude on the theme “Rise, My Soul, and Stretch 
Thy Wings,” by Clifford Demarest, and a charming com- 
position of his own, “Forest Suite,” in four movements. 
He also played numbers by Arthur Foote, Alfred Hollins, 
R. P. Stewart, R. S. Stonghton and Otto Malling. 

T. Tertius Noble’s Notable Program 

In the evening came a veritable treat in the playing by 

T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Church, 


York, and organist and choirmtser of York Minster, 
England, from 1897 to 1913. Mr. Noble’s long experience 
as a master and an authority on liturgical music made 
especially interesting his treatment of his own solemn pre- 
lude from the cantata “Gloria Domini,” a beautiful em- 
ployment of the orchestral tone color which an organ of 
the modern type is ¢apable of reproducing. A magnificent 
agitato movement from a Rheinberger sonata left little 
to be desired by lovers of resonant and strangely corre- 
lated chords. Mackenzie’s “Introduction to the Dream of 
Jubal,” a pastoral work, was contrasted ably with a Silas 
fantasia in E minor with a finale of marked oratorio style. 
Two fanciful preludes by Mr. Noble’s former teacher, Sir 
Villiers Stanford, gave him abundant opportunity, skill- 
fully improved, for still furtherepoetic readings of exalted 
scores. The “Une Larme” panel by Modest Moussorgsky 
was rather the choicest of three pieces of the distinctly 
Russian school of music. Homer N. Bartlett's “Old 
Glory,” patriotic song, with the composer at the piano, Mr. 
Noble at the organ, Arthur H. Turner, of Springfield, as 
baritone, and a double quartet of selected singers, was pre- 
sented by special request at the close of Mr. Noble’s pro- 
gram. 


Brilliant Recital by Pietro A. Yon 


One of the bright particular gems of the series, so far as 
brilliance of presentation was concerned, was the recital 
given on Thursday evening by Pietro A. Yon, organist of 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York, and once 
substitute organist at the Vatican. The feature of this 
beautiful program was the first time rendition of his own 
sonata chromatica. Its allegro vigoroso movement was 
a delight and a revelation. Throughout it carried a sug- 
gestion of pure exuberance, the joy of living as expressed 
by one to whom exercise of uncommon skill in the subtle 
art of composition was less labor than pure pleasure. Even 
more of a sensational and enthusiastic reception was ac- 
corded Mr. Yon’s own superb First Concert Study, which 
was demanded again and again by his delighted auditors. 
Mr. Yon’s other numbers included brilliantly played com- 
positions by Bonnet, Ravenello, Bach and Pagella, the 
impression being conveyed of a thoroughly erudite per- 
former. 


The Remainder of the Series 


Friday, the last day, was signalized by three recitals. 
That by Charles M. Courboin, the famous Antwerp Cathe- 
dral organist, who now has come to “set the pace” twice 
monthly throughout the year on Springfield’s municipal 
organ, was the shortest, only three numbers being given. 
These exhibited in marked degree the organist’s uncommon 
technic and his astonishing ability in memorization. The 
wonderful series of variations in Bach’s famous “Passa- 
galia” was accomplished with perfect ease, and the Bach 
toccata and fugue in D minor was given with rare fluency. 
Then followed César Franck’s beautiful chorale, played in 
a manner to bring out every beauty of the score. Mr. 
Courboin’s style, like Mr. Yon’s, is sharp in outline and 
accurate even to the slightest detail. 

Late that afternoon a young and efficient organist, Wal- 
ter Edward Howe, a Worcesterite transplanted into South- 
ern soil, now prominently connected with things musical in 
Norfolk, Va., gave an interesting recital. His own trio of 
compositions pleased greatly, particularly his charming 
sketch, dedicated to Charles Chadwick, of this city. 
M:. Howe’s program showed him to be a deep student of 
Bach as well as a skillful performer of Bonnet, Saint- 
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Saéns and Guilmant. In these, as well as in compositions 
by MacDowell, Karg-Elert, Nathan Hale Allen and W. H. 
Jones, he gave evidence of a marked degree of cultivation 
and concert proficiency. 

Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, of Urbana, Ill, gave the final 
recital, on Friday evening, before a very large and appre- 
ciative audience. He played with finish and careful dig- 
nity. The scholarliness of his reading of the Tschaikow- 
sky andante cantabile was characteristic of his whole pro- 
gram, which also included Rheinberger’s loveiy pastoral 
sonata, Wackenthaler’s allegretto, and numbers by Faulkes, 
Bibl, Rogers, Dudley Buck, Stebbins and Alexandre Guil- 
mant. The convention is to mezt in Portland, Me., next 
year. where the first president, Will C. MacFarlane, now 
organist of that city, will aid in mak'ng the arrangements 
for the event E. N. B. 


Mary Jordan Enjoys Breakdown 





“It is too bad Mary Jordan can’t sew,” wrote David W. 
Fazen in the Evening Telegram of Portland, Ore., when 
the contralto went to that city to take part in the Portland 
Music Festival. The remark was called forth by the sing- 
er’s admission that a needle was one instrument which she 
could not wield. “It is a pity,” commented the newspaper 
man, “because some day she might marry a poor man who 
could easily be stricken with typhoid fever or hydrophobia, 
and then she would have to do the washing and ironing; 
and it would be so nice if she could also take in a bit of 
sewing now and then as well.” By way of consolation 
Miss Jordan admitted that she could sing a little, a fact 
which she proceeded to demonstrate at the festival per- 
formances in which she took part the following day. 

The trees, the mountains and the roses of the Far West 
so captivated Miss Jordan that she hardly knew where to 
begin her praises; but she expressed her enthusiasm in no 
uncertain terms. The long twilights so fascinated her, she 
declared, that she could not get over the impression that 
she was in a country which the map makers had somehow 
overlooked. To her the most enjoyable feature of her 
entire trip was a breakdown which delayed the train sev- 
eral hours on a Montana prairie. The passengers wan- 
dered about picking wild flowers and enjoying the air, 
and the fact that twilight continued until well toward 9 
o'clock seemed to her nothing short of a miracle. 

Mount Hood likewise came in for a share of her en- 
raptured attention, while the thousands of roses to be seen 
on every side added further to her enthusiasm. Her hotel 
rooms were fairly filled with flowers on her arrival, and a 
children’s hospital benefited the following day by dozens 
of bouquets sent the singer over the footlights. Miss Jor- 
dan declares she is going to return to the Northwest to 
sing this coming season if she has to walk the entire dis- 
tance; but the fact that she has several return engagements 
makes that dire contingency remote. 


A Klibansky Communication 





The Editor, Musical Courier: 

According to a recent issue of the Musica. Courier, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, the popular American soprano, is 
listed to sing at a concert in Bowling Green, Ohio, on 
February 31, 1918. 

Is this to signify that the singer has so many engage- 
ments that it has been necessary to add two more days to 
the short month, or is it merely the slip of some near- 
sighted proofreader? 

At any rate, it is whispered about that the soprano sang 
at the place in question July 31, 1917. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SERGer KLIBANSKY, 
Teacher of Betsy Lane Shepherd. 





A FEW OF THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DELEGATES ATTENDING THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, HELD AT SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS, JULY 31 TO AUGUST 3. 


Front row (right to left), the genial delegate who permitted only half of his face to show is Alban W. Cooper, organist of St. James Church, New London, Conn.; Alvin C. Breul, Bridgeport, Conn.; 


Charles’ H. Sheldon, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Charles 
the N. A. O.; Dr. Alfred Pennington, ‘Scranton, Pa 


. Courboin, municipal organist of Springfield and Sar ge N. Y.; Pietro A. Yon, 
; ; Alfred Brinkler, St. Stephen's, Portland, Me.; Prof. 
Meriden, Conn.; Dr. Francis Hemington, Chicago; ‘Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
York; J. Herman Loud, Boston; Rollo F. Maitland, Philadelphia; Arthur H. 


St. Francis Xavier's, New York; Arthur Scott Brook, president of 
S. Wesley Sears, St. James’, Philadelphia; Dr. John McE, Ward; George E. Marble, St. Paul’s, 
Editor Montiville M. Hansford of’ The Console; Clifford Demarest, New York; Homer N. Bartlett, New 
Turner, Trinity, Springfield; Henry S. Fry, Philadelphia, and the other “half man” on the extreme left is S. E. Gruenstein, 


Chicago, editor of The Diapason. Back of Organist Brinkler, against the white pillar is Mrs. as” gi Courboin, in widebrimmed white hat and black sailor tie; in the second ide- 
immed cark hat with white flowers, Kate Elizabeth Fox, Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. directly behind Organist Loud, oe Se ee 


chind Mr, Demarest, Reginald McAll; behind Mra Keator, Herbert Stavely Sammond; between Ey 
Hemington, Walter N. Waters. and behind Pietro Yon is Percy C 


elaware; behind Dr. 


Frank §. Adams, Unitarian Church, Cambridge, Mass.; directly 
urner and Fry is eon the face of Dr. Edward Young Mason, of Wesleyan University, 
. Miller of Philadelphia. 
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Eddy Brown samocary | Member of Phi Mu Alpha 


The well known violinist, t, Eddy Brown, is the recipient 
of the attached letter, which is selé explanatory : 

July 9, 1917. 
Eddy Brown, care of Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Brown—It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that at the last regular meeting of Alpha ¢ ‘hapter of Phi Mu Alpha- 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America, you were elected to honorary chapter 
membership. 

Since the birth of the Fraternity in 1898, 
has been conferred upon many who have achieved eminence in 
music or have become notable as patrons of the art, among them 
being George W. Chadwick (by whom Sinfonia was named), Arthur 
Foote, Horatio Parker, Frederick Stock, Frederick Converse, Louis 
C. Elson, David Bispham, Henry L. Higginson, Dr. Karl Muck, 
George B. Cortelyou and others. 


honorary membership 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) F. Otis Drayton, 
Supreme President. 


May Marshall ‘Cobb at Nantucket 





. 

May Marshall Cobb, the gifted soprano, is having an 
interesting summer, replete with many interesting experi- 
ences. In the accompany:ng photograph the singer and 
her father are shown at their regular morning duty of 
raising the flag on the pole before their summer home at 
Nantucket, Mass. From the expression of the faces, it is 
by no means an irksome task. 

On May 23 Mrs. Cobb closed a season which had been 
most successful for her with a concert at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, with the Chicago Grand Opera Orchestra. She 
sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” and according to the 





MAY MARSHALL COBB AND HER FATHER, 
In the act of performing their regular morning duty, the raising 


of the flag, before their summer home at Nantucket, Mass. 
News, she “has a voice of wonderful power and her work 
at this time was all that could have been asked and vastly 
better than the majority of singers could have accom- 
plished. Her tones in the beautiful Donizetti melodies 
were lovely and her musicianship was fine. She has re- 
markable control of the trill, of staccati and other embel- 
lishment, and her duet with the flute of the orchestra was 
effective much beyond the ordinary. Her high tones at the 
close of the aria were not only sweet, pure and full, but 
also had remarkable resonance. She was enthusi- 
astically encored, and in response sang the new war song, 
‘When the Boys Come Home,’ with animation as well as 
musical effect.” 

Mrs. Cobb will remain at her summer home until August 
29, when she opens her 1917-18 season at Johnstown, Pa. 


Amato’s Offer Officially Accepted 





Pasquale Amato’s offer to sing in the National Army 
Training Camp cantonments has been officially accepted 
by Secretary of War Newton Baker. In answer to the 
telegram of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau in which 
Amato offered his services gratuitously to the Government, 
Raymond Fosdick, chairman of the committee, responded 
for the War Department, stating that the generous offer 
was gladly accepted. Plans are now being worked out 
by Lee F. Hammer for the committee whereby the men in 
the cantonments will have the benefit of hearing the great 
baritone’s voice. 

These Amato recitals will fit into the commission’s 
scheme of providing entertainment for enlisted men. 


Mme. Claussen Engaged for Special 
Roles With Metropolitan Opera 





In addition to Julia Claussen’s engagement to appear in 
Philadelphia, February 1 and 2, with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the contralto will sing with the same organization 
in Cleveland, February 14. Mme. Claussen will make her 
first appearance this next season as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, having been engaged for a 
number of special roles. The singer's concert engagements 
will include recital and orchestral appearances from one end 
of the country to another. 


Gilderoy Scott-Rocky Sings for Sailors 





Gilderoy Scott-Rocky, the contralto, and several other 
singers, with John Doane, organist, gave a concert at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station last week. Before 
an audience of 21,000 sailors Mrs. Scott- Rocky rendered 
several old favorites, including “Annie Laurie” and some 
jolly folksongs. As a final encore she sang “Angus Mac- 
Donald.” This number seemed to go the best, for after the 
concert was over one tall, sunburned “Jackie” shyly ap- 
Proached the singer and said, “I want to tell you that my 
name is Angus MacDonald, and I’ve never heard anything 
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so beautiful as that song!” Another boy was heard to 
remark, “I’d like that tall one to sing when I go to heaven.” 

A crowd of the boys escorted the party to the station, 
and Mrs. Scott-Rocky says that the last memory of the 
most delightful evening was “a final sailors’ cheer, shat- 
tering the still moonlight.” 


Marcosson at Chautauqua 





Sol Marcosson, the violinist, is continuing his successful 
appearances and pedagogical activities at the Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. His most recent appear- 
ance of importance was given in connection with the visit 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, when Mr. Marcosson 
played the Mendelssohn concerto and won a great ovation 
trom the audience. It was necessary for the soloist to 
play without a rehearsal, owing to the delay in the arrival 
of some of the orchestral parts, but, according to the Daily 
Chautauquan, Mr. Marcosson rose triumphant above the 
liandicap and displayed his usual rare mastery and effect- 
iveness. 

Philadelphia Orchestra Engagement 
for Arthur Shattuck 


Arthur Shattuck’s many friends and admirers in Phila- 
delphia will be glad to know that the distinguished pianist 
has been engaged as one of the soloists with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the regular symphony series next 
season. Mr. Shattuck has also heen engaged for a recital 
in that city in the Bellevue-Stratford series, an emphatic 
endorsement of his success there last season. The Balti- 
more Orchestra alsoehas secured his services for next 
season. 


Rubinstein Looking Forward to Active Season 


Beryl Rubinstein, the young pianist, whose playing has 
attracted wide attention for several seasons, will con- 
certize more actively than ever this fall. Under Loudon 
Charlton’s management, Mr. Rubinstein will open his sea- 
son with a recital in Aeolian Hall, where he has already 
been heard on six occasions, and then will make an ex- 
tended tour through the South and West. 


Arthur Kraft’s Activities 





Arthur Kraft, concert tenor and oratorio singer, sang 
recently for Mrs. J. O. Armour and, July 31, at the home 


of Mrs. Potter Palmer, on Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mr. Kraft’s recent appearance at gg oe Mich., was 
marked with much enthusiasm and the Saginaw Evening 


News said: 

Mr. Kraft, who had full share in the honors of the evening, is 
a tenor of rare voice, and was heard more than once, each time 
with increasing favor. . Because of the particular reception 
accorded him by the audience it left no doubt as to the full measure 
of appreciation bestowed upon his musicianship. His treatment of 
the composers he interpreted was marked by a high degree of in- 
telligence. 

In the Courier Herald (Saginaw) appeared: 

Mr. Kraft, who possesses an unusually rich tenor voice, 
aria by Handel. 

Mr. Kraft appeared in that part of Michigan a few years 
ago, and at that time made many friends who welcomed 
him warmly on his return. 


sang an 


Cammeyer-Rasely 





Mr. and Mrs. William Henry Cammeyer, of Boonton, 
J. J., announce the marriage of their daughter, Anabel 
Butier, to George Eidred Rasely, of Boston. The cere- 


mony took place at St. John’s Church, Boonton, on 


Tuesday, July to 


An Invalid Orchestra 





Shepherd’s Bush, 


The Military 
most of 


London, has an 
them with only one leg.- 


MUSICIANS CLUB 
New York City 


Orthopedic Hospital, 
orchestra of disabled soldiers, 
London Musical News. 
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Lillian Heyward 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


Management 
FOSTER & DAVID - 500 Fifth Ave., New Yorx 





GRACE BRADLEY 
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Exclusive Direction, MRS. HERMAN LE WIS, Inc. 
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ONTRALTO Telephones: wx Hill 7058, 2890 
“Her voice is SONOROUS in quality, possessing an UNBROKEN SCALE from HIGH C to BASS Les Angeles Herald. 
Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 
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Personal Representative : 
Julian Pollak, 47 West 42d St., New York 
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& Mth St., New York City 
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Individually and Jointly 
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BOWES 


Summer School 





Is situated this year at Gloucester, Mass., and is now open. 
Mr. Charles Bowes, teacher of voice, formerly assistant teacher to 
Jean de Reszke, is in personal charge. 
Address, 34 Haskell Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

Winter Studio, 601 Madison Avenue, New York City 











GANNA WALSKA 


SOPRANO 





1451 Broadway, New York 





MANAGEMENT: R. E. Johnston 





supply them with all particulars 
tours of Katharine 


EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 


22 Simpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 
East ted to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
I: Se roe ve wh om pars as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
n, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 
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APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book along ultra-modern lines for beginners or 
advanced students. Composition made easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROLYN A. ALCHIN, 1227 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


UCTOR OF PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN OPRANCISCO Isc CALIFORNIA 


«= SWAYNE": 


STUDIO: 76 EAST o1st STREET, NEW YORK. 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, ‘Steinert Hall. 


FREDERIG MARTIN s2sso 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: 532 West 111th St., New York. Phone, 4930 Morningside. 
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Address: Hotel Astor 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 


apeLaiwDtE GE SCHEIDT 


New York 
1451 Broadway, New York City 





Instructor of Mittge Vocat Art-Science 
The New School of Voice Culture 
8:7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 





CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Heving returned trom a year of gongert igiving 
in Germany, Italy and England a 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-1230 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancues or Music Tavcut sy Eminent Instructors. 
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Catalog on Application. Summer Term. 








CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan ra, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio, Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 
Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION, 
Address: S7 West S8th St., N. Y. City 











Jean de Reszke - 
583 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL +! - PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West sad Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


The . 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON=1918 


Among the soloists already en for the 1917-1 
season are Josef Hofmann, Pablo Casale, F te Kreia 

= en suiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski. 

rl Friedbe berg and Percy Grainger 

ES the 1917-1918 season a ‘Bcethoven- Brahms oe 
of three concerts will be given =— will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony o These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, 1 Friday —_ Sunda: 
series for which subscriptions are now cnaeel, 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction "ar ‘Oratorio 
Society of New York. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK | 
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WOMEN STUDENTS CARRY OFF 
HONORS AT PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


Opera-Comique to Present Novelties—A Service for Canada—Theatres Not to 
Close—Fourteenth of July Celebrated 


30 Rue Marbeuf age OR 
Paris, July 19, 1917 

The piano competition (which was the eighth day of 
the “Concours”) was one essentially of young pupils, 
and the jury took this into consideration in their award 
of prizes. Forty-one young girls in turn played 
Chopin’s barcarolle. One only, Mile. Supot, evinced 
the attributes of a veritable artist in her sincerity of ex- 
pression, her personality and sensibility. Without at- 
taining Mlle. Supot’s standard, Miles. Durand, de Sanze- 
witch. La Candela and Mercier came within measurable 
distance of it. Eight first prizes, the first four with 
“excellence” attached, were awarded to Miles. Fortin, 
Contoux-Quante, La ‘Candela, Supot, Carl, Jankowski, 
Bleuzet, Mercier; six second prizes, to Mlles. Roger, 
Marcelle Dubois, Durand, de Sanzewitch (twelve years 
of age), Krettly and Chevillard. The honorable men- 
tion (accessit) awards were numerous. The first were 
received by Mlles. Jean, Lapierre, L’Hote, Cordon, 
Pabe, Monard, Schlépianoff, Smets, de la Torre; the 
second by Miles. Belin, Darré, Colomb, Petit, Zurfluh, 
Desachy, de Guéraldi, Mayer, Chevelson, Thyssens. 


The Operatic Competition 


. . o,¢ ° . 

It will be remembered that the competition in lyric 
declamation now unites tests from the Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique. The jury awarded unanimously a 
first prize to M. Parmentier, a good actor and clever 
singer. His interpretation of a scene in “Grisélidis” 
(Massenet) was both witty and natural. M. Winkopp 
would probably have shared the same honors for his 


excellent qualities, but being in his first year at the 


Conservatoire it was deemed advisable to retain him 
for a second year of study. First “accessits” were ac- 
corded to M. Hérent, M. Peyre, M. Nonguet; seconds 
to MM. Mahieux and Vidal-Chalom, 

Six first prizes were given in the classes of young 
women: Mile. Rosay in “Iphigénie en Tauride”; Mlle. 
Francesca in “La Traviata”; Mlle. Laval in “Thérése,” 
by Massenet; Mlle. Allix in “Le Cid”; Mlle. Baye in 
“Mignon”; Mile. Lerida in “Le Roi Il’a dit,” by Delibes. 
Three second prizes were given respectively to Mlle. 
Perrold in her scene of Amneris from the fourth act of 
“Aida”; Mile. Carle for her interpretation of Azucéna 
in the “Trouvére” (“Trovatore”); Mlle. Myrris, who 
gave with infinite grace the aria from the “Barbier de 
Séville.” Seven first “accessits” were granted to Mlles. 
Buibert, Bourguignon, Hue, Eline Roncey, Armandie, 
Biratelle, Sibille; three second to Mlles. Pargny, Ba- 
dier, Balanesco. 


The Violin Prizes 


A concerto by Ambrosio was chosen as an examina- 
tion test in violin for male students. The jury awarded 
four first prizes to MM, Asselin, Sucher, Elzon, Grosel; 
three second to MM. Chédécal, Hardy, Benedetti. Two 
first accessits rewarded MM. Antopolski and Capou- 
lade; two second, MM. Chaumusard and Saint-Malo. 

All the feminine violin candidates (same test as for 
men the day before) deserve praise for the purity and 
mastery of technic. The jury accorded six first prizes 
to Miles. Demirgian, Marguerite May, Joviaux, Com- 
barieu, Diligeon, Noury. Mlle. Lansac, a student with 
originality and comprehension, obtained only a second 
prize; Miles. Davesne and Gabrié, Bréval and Arnitz 
also. Five first accessits were accorded to Mlles. Pelle- 
tier, Lazarus, Dancie, Fallet and Bascourret; two sec- 
ond to Miles. Rithére and Radisse. 


The Harp Players 


The last Conservatoire competition took place as 
usual in comparative calm. The public is less attentive 
to the harp examination than to others, called “les 
grandes épreuves.” The class ee ‘harpe chromatique” 
had to play a picturesque “Impromptu” by M. G. Grov- 
lez. Two first prizes were awarded, Miles, Revardaud- 
-achambre and Menu; and two second, Miles. Le- 
moine and Fourment. 

For the “harpes 4 pédales” Marcel Samuel Rousseau 
had written “Variations pastorales sur un vieux Noél.” 
Thé execution of these charming variations secured a 
first prize to Miles. Blum-Picard and Duroyaume; a 
second to Miles. Quinet, Bandevelde and Tapello. A 
first accessit was accorded to Miles. Lefévre and Blan- 
quait; a second to Mile. Cassella. 


“Honor Prize” to the Ladies 


The last day was devoted to the competition for the 
“honor prize,” one which is contested each year be- 
tween the piano and the violin first prize winners of 
the preceding year. Six competitors presented them- 
selves for the violin, of whom Mlle. Hersant was the 
winner in the chosen works, an etude by Paganini and 
the “Concertstiick” of Saint-Saéns. 

Five candidates for piano competed in Schumann’s 
sonata, op. 22, and Gropin's préludes in F_ sharp 
minor, A flat, and B flat minor. The winter again was 
chosen from among the girls, Mile. Brard carrying off 
the victory after an ardent struggle. 


Annual Prize Distribution and Concert 


In the concert hall of the old Conservatoire, Fau- 
bourg Poissonniére, the distribution of prizes took place 
on the morning of July 13. M. Dalimier, M. Gabriel 
Fauré and the Conservatoire professors were present. 
The Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts made a 
touching speech, recalling the many patriotic deeds dur- 
ing the season just ended of their absent numbers, who 
had in some cases made the supreme sacrifice, in others 
been grievously wounded or fallen prisoner. M. Al- 


— 


cover, student of dramatic declamation, read the pal- 
marés (list of awards). 

The annual concert, which then followed, was given 
for the benefit of the “Association Nationale” of former 
Conservatoire students. The program consists of “prize 
tests” by prize winners and is always much enjoyed 
by an eagerly appreciative and demonstrative audience. 


Opéra-Comique Novelties 


The Opéra-Comique will create during the course of 
next winter a series of new works: ‘“Ping-Sin,” by 
Henri Maréchal; “Béatrice,” by André Messager; 
“Pénélope,” by Gabriél Fauré; “Les Jumeaux de. Ber- 
game,” by Jacques Dalcroze; “Au Jardin de France,” 
by Francis Casadesus; “Maimouna,” by Grovlez and 
André Gérard. Several old favorites will be entirely 
renovated in decoration, costumes, mis2-en-scéne, among 
them “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Orphée” (version for 
tenor), and “La Lepreuse.” 


A Service for Canada 


A solemn service was held in the Madeleine, presided 
by Cardinal Amette, to honor Canada as a fifty 
years old autonomous state and to pay homage to 
Canadian soldiers fallen on the field of battle. M. 
Dallier of the Paris Conservatoire took the grand 
organ. The program consisted of “Mors et Vita,” by 
Gounod; Henri Biisser’s mass under the direction of 
the composer; “Beati Mortui,” by Mendelssohn; “Panis 
“Angelicus,” by Th. Dubois; Gounod’s “Ego Sum,” and 
the Canadian Hymn. The Abbé Thellier de Ponche- 
ville gave an affecting discourse, greatly praising those 
Canadian soldiers still at the front in close union with 
the French, fighting the fight for liberty. 

The President of the Republic, the President of Coun- 
cil, the Military Governor of Paris, Marshal Joffre were 
all represented at the service. 


Songs for Soldiers 


The American Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. enter- 
tains men of the United States Army and Navy and of 
the various ambulance units at informal musical “smok- 
ers” every week. The first general “song feast”. was 
opened with “Pack All Your Troubles in Your O14 Kit 
Bag” and ended with the singing of the national songs 
of the Allies. 

Bach’s cantata “Thou Guide of Israel” was given at 
the close of five o’clock Evensong at the American 
Church in the Avenue de I’Alma, on Sunday last. 

The Association cf Theatre Managers of Paris has 
added a new work to that which is already known as 
“L’Aide aux artistes et au personnel des théatres.” 
“L’Aide” gives two meals daily in the Jardin de Paris 
to sixty persons, mothers of families and aged women. 
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The new work is an ouvroir where needlework is given 
to be done by the women, such as body linen for sol- 
diers and children’s underwear. 
Theatres Not to Close 

Préfet de Police of Paris, has 
Paris dailies that the theatres 
Cheering news for the 
managers, authors and 


M. Hudelo, the new 
announced to one of the 
will not be closed this winter. 
personnel of the lesser theatre 


the public, 
“Fourteenth of July” Festivities 


Nearly all of the Paris Theatres and music halls gave 
matinee performances on the occasion of the national 
fete. 

The Opéra-Comique feted the “Fourteenth” with a 
free matinee. An immense crowd, full of enthusiasm, 
-entered the house to hear “Les Quatre Journées,” by 

fred Bruneau; “La Fille du Régiment” of Donizetti 


f 
‘(his ‘ ‘Salut a la France” was enthusiastically encored); 
tthe “Marseillaise,” sung by Marthe Chenal; the Amer- 


‘ican hymn, “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung by Abby 
-Richardson; other allied nations’ hymns and _ songs. 
Frenetic ovations were accorded the flags of the Allies 
and loud patriotic demonstrations, 


In Memory of Galliéni 


The memory of Galliéni, heroic Military Governor of 
Paris at the time of its deadly peril, has been conse- 
crated by Paul Fournier in his “Les Victoires,” com- 
memorating Galliéni’s victories in the Soudan, in Ton- 
kin, in Madagascar, and in France. Camille Saint- 
Saéns repeats the “Gloire a ton souvenir” in music 
which he accompanies with harps and strings. The 
Comédie-F rangaise commemorated the national fete and a 
national hero by giving the verses of “Les Victoires” with 
Saint-Saéns’ music. The declamatory interpretation was 
by Madeleine Roch. 

A Franco-American Celebration 


A brilliant Franco-American festival at the Troca- 
dero, organized for the “Protection of the Ré- 
formé No, 2,” took place July 14. As in arms, so in 
art, the two great republics were to be found repre- 
sented side by side on the platform, with Mr. Sharp, 
American Ambassador and General Pershing; M. Vivi- 
ani, Minister of Justice; M. Painlevé, War Minister, and 
General Dubail, Military Governor of Paris. The pro- 
gram contained Rostand’s “Hommage a |l’Amerique,” 
recited by Madeleine Roch, of the Comédie-Frangaise; 
J. F. Sullivan, the American opera tenor, interpreted 
his national songs; from the Opera of New York, of 
Buenos Aires, of Moscow, there were respectively the 
Misses Harlay, Daleyro, and Dubow, a trinity heard 
for the first time in Paris. French artists were repre- 
sented by Mmes. Yvonne Gall and Davelli, MM. Franz 
and Couzinou, of the Opéra; the Republican Guard’s 
band and the Association of Choral Song. The maitre 
Saint-Saéns, to testify to his appreciation of the new 
allies, himself played some of his own compositions at 
the piano and was given an ovation. There was much 
cheering: “Pershing!”, “Vive l’Amerique!” “Vivent les 
Américains!” 

The Parade on the Fourteenth 


The military march past the Bastille and the Four- 
teenth of July review by the President of the Republic 
were tremendously enthusiastic demonstrations. When 
the troops, with an aerial guard of honor to the war- 
riors tramping below, reached the boulevards Saint- 
Michel and Saint-Germain, where places had been re- 
served for two thousand wounded and crippled soldiers, 
the crowd of spectators could not restrain the swelling 
emotion within them as the officers saluted with their 
swords, while the wounded who were able, replied by 
saluting the flags, several of which were in shreds, 
Great enthusiasm at sight of the “poilus,” much music 
and cheering, pretty girls, lots of flowers and flags of 
the Allies everywhere-—especially American. 

Comte pE Detma-HEte. 


Booking Thrives During Hot Spell 


“To show you that the hot weather of the past week has 
had no ill effect on your truly,” writes Fred C. Hand, the 
well known manager of Harrisburg, Pa., “I would say that 
I have just closed contracts for the appearance of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra for three concerts with 
Ethel Leginska as soloist, and four dates with C. A. Ellis, 
of Boston, for Fritz Kreisler; this about completes our 
various courses for igt7-18, and we think we have an 
array of artists that will compare with any city in the 
country.” 

During the coming season Mr. Hand will present these 
artists before Pennsylvania audiences: Alma Gluck, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Fritz Kreisler, Giovanni Martinelli, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Mabel Garrison, Paul Althouse, 
Ethel Leginska, May Peterson, Mary Warfel, Mary Kaest- 
ner, New. York Symphony Orchestra, Flonzaley Quartet, 
Cherniavsky Trio, Frieda Hempel and Christine Miller. 


Anna Case in Recital at Ocean Grove 





Anna Case, the well known American soprano, will give a 
song recital at the big Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
on Thursday evening, August 23, with Charles Gilbert 
Spross at the piano. 

Miss Case is preparing a particularly attractive program 
for the seashore visitors. 

It may be recalled that a few years ago this remarkable 
young woman made her very first appearance in public (out- 
sitle of one in her own little New Jersey village) in this same 
atditorium on a Fourth of July morning, this being the 
very beginning of her brilliant career. Considerable inter- 
erest already has been stirred up by the announcement of 
her recital and many orders for seats have come in from 
Iéng distances. 
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Growing Popularity of Nicholas Garagusi 





Emil Reich, the manager of Nicholas Garagusi, the 
young violinist, informs the Musica. Courter that Mr. 
Garagusi has been engaged to appear with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Oscar Spi- 





NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, 
Brilliant American violinist. 


rescu, on Friday evening, August 24, and on Sunday even- 
ing, August 26. 

Mr. Garagusi’s popularity has grown considerably since 
his Aeolian Hall recital in New York last season, when 
the New York American proclaimed him as “one of the best 
among the younger generation of violinists,” and the entire 
press paid him great tribute for his artistic playing. 

As recently mentioned in the columns of the Musicat 
Courter, Mr. Garagusi will have a very busy season, be- 
ginning in the fall, when he will fill his Eastern engage- 
ments. In February and March he will tour as far as the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Garagusi’s admirers in New York will have an op- 
portunity to hear him again next season, for he will give 
his annual Aeolian Hall recital in January. He also has 
been engaged as soloist for the opening concert of the 
Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra, which will be heard 
here for the first time during the coming season. Mr. 
Garagusi also is booked to appear in joint recital in 
Rochester, N. Y., with Germaine Schnitzer. 


“Humanity”—Realistic Allegory 





“Humanity”’—an allegory with interlude dances—which 
was given June 30, at Greenwich, Conn., for the benefit of 
the fatherless children of France, was repeated at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, August 9, before an invited 
audience. Mary Hill-Brown is responsible for the delight- 
ful sketch and it was produced under her personal direc- 
tion. Arrangements are under way to copyright it and as 
soon as these arrangements have been completed, Antonia 
Sawyer, the New York impresario, doubtless will manage 
the enterprise. 

Briefly the argument is this: Peace, having been driven 
from the earth, Humanity alone is left to guard the help- 
less children. Love, Faith, Hope, Truth, Justice, Victory 
and Honor finally persuade Peace to return, accompanied 
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girls have been selected to portray these, and their dancing 
is thoroughly artistic and the embodiment of youth and 
charm. Margery Smith as Humanity is admirable; 
superb carriage and attractiveness of personal appearance 
make her ideally suited to the role. Her voice is of a 
rich and vibrant quality and she spoke her lines with 
precision and intelligence. Frances Gaines and Beatrice 
Pier, as the helpless children, add a touch of innocence and 
naturalness to the production that was in itself wholly 
pleasing. This production of “Humanity” should meet 
with immediate success elsewhere. 
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Not a Military Tank 

The attached picture shows a 
tank which is not a war tank of 
the kind now being employed on 
the West Front in Europe, but it 
is a plain water tank, destined 
for use at The Knoll at White- 
field, N. H., the summer home 
of Maud Powell and her hus- 
band, H. Godfrey Turner. The 
inscription under the photograph 
tells the rest of the story. 


“The Art of Music” 

Fresh from the press is a se- 
ries of fourteen volumes called 
“The Art of Music,” issued by 
the National Society of Music in 
New York, under the general 
supervision of Daniel Gregory 
Mason, of Columbia University, 
as editor in chief, assisted by 
Professors Edward Burlingame 
Hill (Harvard) and Leland Hall 
(late of Wisconsin). The work 
was planned by and executed un- 
der the direction of Cesar Saer- 
chinger, as managing editor, and 
among the contributors of im- 
portant chapters or larger sec- 
tions are Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Ernest Newman, Cecil 
Forsyth, David Bispham, Frank Damrosch, Harold Bauer, 
Prof. Rosseter G. Cole, Dr. Richard Strauss (translated by 
H. K. Moderwell), Alfred Hertz (translated by C. Saerch- 
inger), and Anna Favlowa. 

The purpose of the work, as stated in the publishers’ an- 
nouncement, is (1) to provide a standard American refer- 
ence work on music, corresponding to the standard works 
of England, France and Germany, but international both in 
scope and in point of view, and.therefore free from the 
national bias which none of the European works have been 
able to escape; (2) to supply the student of music with a 
handy volume library of supplementary reading, dealing 
with the various branches of musical study from the stand- 
point of modern scientific criticism; (3) to give the music 
lover or amateur a course in musical appreciation (in clear 
and simple language), to provide the historical background 
which he requires for intelligent judgment, and the analysis 
and examples which will teach him to listen and what to 
listen for. 

Two of the volumes, alphabetically arranged, constitute 
a musical dictionary and an index to the entire series, while 
the other books are a continuous narrative, or rather a 
series of narratives, which, the publishers say, “are calcu- 
lated to interest the average reader, the man or woman 
who reads for pleasure or entertainment.” 

The system on which “The Art of Music” is based en- 
ables the reader, say the publishers, to learn, concerning 
any one subiect. as much or as little as he may want to 
know. The description goes cn as follows: 


Newell. 


violinist 


Photo by A. F. 


Capacity: One 


For instance, under the heading “Beethoven” we find a concise 
sketch of Beethoven’s life—two and one-half columns long—with 
a classified list of his works at the end. This is calculated to 
suffice for the purpose of quick reference or for the casual reader 
in search of cursory information. But for those desiring to inves- 
tigate the subject further we find references pointing to a chapter 


in Volume II of the “Narrative History” on Beethoven, his life 


in detail, his character, his works, his place in history (forty-eight 
pages); to an article in Volume VY, treating Beethoven specifically 
as a song writer; in Volume VI, discussing his oratorios and other 
choral works; to several chapters in Volume VII, describing in 
detail his piano works and his chamber music; to a section in 
Volume VIII, analyzing at length his symphonies and overtures, 
and an article in Volume IX, devoted to his only opera, “Fidelio,” 
giving its “story” and pointing out its musical beauties act by act. 
Then there are a number of incidental references to passages throw- 
ing sidelights upon the subject, to portraits, manuscript facsimiles, 
ete., and finally, to actual examples of his music in Volume XIII, 
illustrating the various styles in which he wrote. Thus we get the 
subject of Beethoven treated from a number of different angles, 
/y aS many writers, each of whom is primarily interested in the 
subject from one particular aspect. Every important subject is 
treated in similar fashion. 

An introductory essay by Sir Hubert H. Parry opens 
Volume I. Other musical writers represented in the book 
are Dr. Hugo Riemaun, Johannes Wolf, Herman Kretzsch- 
mar, Emil Vogel, Romain Rolland, Julien Tiersot, Henry 
F. Gilbert, F. H. Martens, W. D. Darby, Dr. Franz Bellin- 
ger, W. J. Henderson, Leland Hall, and others. The 
editors have tried in each instance to assign to the writers 
the subjects with which they are most familiar. 

The second volume deals with the history of two great 
movements in the last century and a half in music, the 
classical and the romantic. Musical illustrations are used 
to point out the various important characteristics of the 
styles of the different composers. Volume III is called 
“Modern Music,” with an introduction by Prof. E. B. Hill. 
Ernest Newman is one of the contributors to this section. 
Cecil Forsyth is the author of a paper called “The English 
Musical Renaissance.” Volume IV is entitled “Music in 
America,” and covers a wide range of subjects, including 
all the chief points of the history of music and musicians 
in this country. Among the moderns, there are articles on 
Rubin Goldmark, John A. Carpenter, De Koven, Herbert, 
Sousa, Henry F. Gilbert, etc. 

Volume V is purely historical. Volume VI is an analyti- 
cal guide book. Volume VII, containing 650 pages, also is 
a guide book, but through the special field of piano and 
chamber music. “The Orchestra and Orchestral Music” is 
the title of the eighth volume, compiled by the late Benja- 
min Lambord. The name of Volume IX is “The Opera,” 
put together by Cesar Saerchinger, as department editor, 
with an introduction by Alfred Hertz. The dance is not 
neglected, for in Volume X the terpsichorean art is treated 
at length. Volumes XI and XII are the dictionary and 
index already mentioned, containing nearly 10,000 entries, 
ranging from mere two or three line references to arti- 
cles of several columns. There are about 3,000 words of 
biographical matter. Volumes XIII and XIV are the musi- 
cal supplement, and they contain 240 complete pieces or 
movements designed to illustrate the course of musical de- 
velopment from ancient times to the present. Such con- 
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A NEW WATER TANK. 
Powell), one manager (H. Godfrey Turner), 
(Edna Speier) and then some. 


one secretary 


temporary composers as Wolf-Ferrari, Schonberg, Ravel, 
Stravinsky, Bela Bartok, Sibelius and Bantock are to be 
found in the collection. 

There has been no attempt in the foregoing paragraphs 
to give any criticism of “The Art of Music” or to go 
into any details, as the present reviewer has merely glanced 
through the pages and has not yet taken the time to study 
in detail the contents of all the fourteen volumes. Typo- 
graphically, and as an example of book art, the series an- 
swers all demands, and is attractive in appearance and very 
practical in arrangement, size and shape. There will be a 
fuller critical discussion of “The Art of Music” later in 
the season. : 


“Il Signor Bruschino,” a farce in one act, with music by 
Rossini, was recently revived in Milan at a great war char- 
ity concert given by the Lombardy Association of Journal- 
ists. ‘The veteran bass buffo, Antonio Pini-Corsi, was in the 
title role, and the piece aroused great enthusiasm. Its first 
presentation took place in 1813 at San Moisé, near Venice, 
and it was a complete failure; given for the first time in 
Milan in 1844, it met there with no better success. 
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American Violinist 


“An intelligent and musical 
style, comprehension of some- 
thing more than the surface of 
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of artistic value.”—Richard Al- 
drich in the New York Times, 
March 20, 1917. 
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Kemp Stillings Talks of Auer and Russia 





So few Americans, comparatively speaking, have ever 
come directly under the guidance of the great master, Leo- 
pold Auer, that the following interview with Miss Stillings 
will be of particular interest. Miss Stillings was seen 
recently at Heath, Mass., the country home of Frances 





KEMP STILLINGS, 
Gifted young violinist. 


Nash, pianist, where another chapter is being added to a 
well cemented friendship of long standing. 

“During my seven years in Russia, of course the Con- 
servatory and Auer were my chief interest and delight, 
though my life there was all most interesting, for | lived 
with a Russian family and entered quite into the spirit of 
the country from the very start. 

“The Auer classes were held twice weekly and there 
were nearly thirty in regular attendance. Professor Auer 
was very rigid with ‘his boys,’ but we all understood his 
attitude was prompted only by his sincere desire for our 
best development. These classes were not conducted 
according to any system but assumed more of the attitude 
ef a competitive concert. One came with his violin only 
when prepared to play, or when one believed he was pre- 
pared. If an idea failed to take effect at once, I have seen 
Professor Auer tear the music in half and throw it across 
the room in disgust. This, of course, is no reflection on 
the material the master had in hand, for among the num- 
ber he had some wonderful gifts. Sever al are now exceed- 
“—_ well known in their native Russia.” 

the president of the Imperial Conservatory was early 
ana by Miss Stillings’ convincing talents, she was 
invited to remain as a guest of his family during her en- 
tire stay in Petrograd. Here she enjoyed exceptional op- 
portunities and was constantly thrown in with the musical 
and social elect. The young violinist was in constant at- 
tendance at the opera and the several splendid series of 
orchestral concerts each season. 

Kemp Stiliings says: “Of all the fascinating Russian 
holidays, Easter is the most beautiful. At twelve, mid- 
night, the priests began the celebration of the wonderful 
service, the music of which was truly divine. This serv- 
ice was attended by a vast audience, and outside the peas- 
ants waited, with their bread and cake, for blessings. At 
the close, the attendants returned to their homes for a 
feast of everything thinkable—a feast that remained spread 
for twenty-four hours. 

“A beautiful custom of this season is the exchanging of 
tiny Easter eggs, with a kiss on each cheek and the lips. 
These tiny eggs are worn for six weeks after Easter, and 
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’ The many different colors and 
My col- 


are added to each season. 
quaint workmanship make them very beautiful. 
lection of more than fifty is still prized.” 


SUMMER NOTES AROUND GOTHAM 





Great Britain Night at the New York Port Society's 
Mariners’ Church, Eleventh avenue, August 2, enlisted the 
co-operation of some excellent artists, among them Pauline 
Wilkinson, violinist; Violet Dalziel, soprano, a Gescheidt 
artist-pupil; Justin Lawry, tenor, with addresses by Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen. 

Mary Helen Howe (Maria Celli), the soprano, will be 
associated with the Madison Hall School for Young Ladies, 
located in Washington, D. C., the coming season. The 
institution is fortunate in having this superior singer and 
teacher on the faculty. 

F. —. Capouilliez, baritone, who is a favorite at the 
First M. . Church of Westfield, N. J., was soloist at the 
Sunday Fat service of August 5, when he sang “Honor 
and Arms” and “O Divine Redeemer.” Charles L. Gulick 
is organist and musical director at this church, which is 
noted for its excellent music. 

Emma A. Dambmann, contralto and vocal 
founder and president of the Southland Singers, is 
spending the summer at Musicolony, where “Takitezee 
Bungalow” is her home. Many friends there partake of 
her hospitality and enjoy the many attractions of this 
resort. 

The charming soprano, Ella Phillips, sang at the Ziegler 
Institute musicale August 6, her numbers including two 
arias and three songs. Especially well sung was the aria 
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from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” commonly known as 
the “Rose Aria.” Miss Phillips sang with very clear and 
liquid tones. 

Stella Seligman sang “Deep River,” by Burleigh, the col- 
ored composer who recently died, which made that song 
especially pathetic, for he says in beautiful melody, “I want 
to cross over into Camp Grounds.” 

Arihur Henderson Jones was called .on without notice 
to sing three Schubert songs, “Impatience,” “Pause,” and 
“My Abode.” His encore was “Friend of Mine,” by Clara 
Novello Davies. Mr. Jones, who is Welsh by birth, has 
one of the proverbially sweet Welsh voices, and has dropped 
all other work in order to devote his entire time to singing. 

Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, the excellent tenor, completed 


the program, singing the “Flower Song” from “Carmen.” 
Friends were invited to attend the final musicale at 
“Harmony Terrace,” August 13. 


New Musical Plays 





The musical plays and operettas to be produced by Klaw 
& Erlanger this season are: “The Riviera yd with music 
by Emmerich Kalman (libretto from the German), which 
will succeed “The Follies” at the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre; “Madame and Her Godson,” music by Ivan Caryll 
(libretto from the French), and a musical comedy by 
Rennold Wolf, Chaaning Pollock and Louis Hirsch. 





NELLI GARDINI, 


The popular soprano, seated in the famous Acadian willows. 





Spalding Vacationing 





Albert Spalding, famous violin virtuoso, is spending a 
very strenuous summer, athletically, at his home at Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J. Tennis, golf, and swimming, at all 
three of which popular sports he is an expert, occupy a 
considerable portion of his time. But not all, by any 
means, for in the interim he finds time for daily practice, 
and already has completed a number of new violin com- 


positions and songs which will be presented on the programs 





ALBERT SPALDING, 


On his private tennis courts at Monmouth Beach, 


N. J 


of several artists in New York the 
season. 

Mr. Spalding has branched out somewhat this summer in 
the field of composition and has just completed two piano 
numbers, which will be heard for the first time in New 
York on the recital program of one of the best known 


pianists. 
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RAG CRINGE. 63.00 0 00.06 ov cnes eed onean em Manhattan Beach, L. I. 
ee! Pee Manhattan Beach, L. I. 
I BAD 6 ceva de0es cveeeees sd Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


E. 'Gloucester, s 

















MOWER, CHRIS ccccccccccsccsessevcceseccese 
Branscombe-Tenney, Gena .......-s.seceesceees Bronxville, N. Y. 
DN, GRE co cdccwesccccescncecssséoseces Lake Hopatcong, x a 
Brenska, MONOD, cccvcadoceccerscvcces Lake Winnepesaukee, 
Brocks-Oetteking, Johanna ..........sceececcscees ew Tork Cit 
OW, THEE 6pccccccdccdcccvececesdenceecess Long Branch, N rf 
Dabble, BigsOeE. .cccsccccccccsccccccccces3 sOUne menekh, Cons. 
DER. TENE covccccccccccnescnceves Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
OE, DRE nce cece cde cb enpans seus eee Ven ods Estes Park, Colo. 
eS ee ee oF Long Branch, N. J. 
ADMAN, Charles Wakefield...............ssee00- Drake, Colo. 
Ce ne Th, copnccsesieeévocesecees Stonington, Conn. 
Campanini, Cleofonte .......+++++++:n:0+5 Asbury 7 ogg | BF 
Coane, Pee secetavccescoceree Chautauqua N. Y. 
Coneets Wa Ms 600 ecccvccesece ‘ ew York City 
Carl, Dr. William C, ....... ’ | Adirondack Mts. 
Carlson, Mrs. C. O. Woods Hole, Mass. 


Long Branch, N. J. 
Na 


Carpi, Fernando . 
ntucket, Mass. 


Carri, F. and H, . 
GOPUER, TED ccc cc ccccccccccccecsgccceceses Buenos Aires, 
Case, Anna .... Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn, 
Ce eo es cs beneenae Waterford, Conn. 
Cavalli, Mrs. Frank .Mountain View, Me. 
Chalmers, Norma . North Salem, N. 
Chollet, Renée . .Asbury Park, N. t 
Cigmasetn, FUR ccccccccccccccecccccccccsccccccceccs ayside, L. I. 
Clemens, Clara .... .Seal Harbor, Me. 
Cobb, May Marshall Nantucket, Mass. 
Cone, Carolyn ...... .Wisconsin Lake Region 
Conradi, Luther ... North East Harbor, 
Coombs, C. Whitney eeccetpes Buckport, Me. 
Cooper, Jeet ccccccccccvccsvcscccccccsvesescces Mt. Kisco Y 
Coppicus, F. C. . .-Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
Se, Why ER beds bene yas biewaeesces ¢eéebnene Round Lake, N. 
Pena ROE OO ie IS ok ee age bea eaten Naples, Me. 
Cast, We BID ccccccccsceccescorcccecvons Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Coatt, BEBGOEED cccccccccccccesece Innermost Camp, Merrill, N. Y. 
Crist, BalebeiGge ...ccccvccccccsccccceces South Yarmovth, Mass. 
ROGIER: wdncnevecscty oc viccesoneess Asbury Pas. N. J. 
Dahm-Peterson, Adolf .........sssecccccees Los Angeles, wa. 
BRREROE, FEED cccccccvccccccscccccvcesces Spring. Lake, 
SOR, Be Ws o5:00. 05059060 bEN oe criovcecewed Id orge N. 
EE, ncn cv 0 dane spebibaceesseccesoses coves ae Naples, Me. 
DEEN, TEE wecedccccedteencdoec seoeseess tocesoessn _~ Texas 
Day, DE on avohhueeedGedesneds ids 6400460906000000 N. Y. 
De Luca, Giuseppe ......ccccccccccseccccscees Long rho: i. }: 
Del Valle, Lerten ccoccccccccccccsccceccccvctecces Oran am & 
Bp Sales, TOGO cosccrcccseccnvescesveccocscees Middlebury, Vt. 
Dethier, Gaston and Edouard ............0sseceseecceeseres aine 
BEE, BOING ..o 000000 c0rnndcegeeresess tececces Spring Lake, N. J. 
Dilling, Mildred............+. Bolton Landing, e George, N. Y. 
BENGE, BORGES co ccccccccscnccessevecccccccccoceoses tlanta, Ga. 
EE, BR. 6606 6b0de nee KOU spa td oeccuoves Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dorvalle, Hortense ....ccscccesesscccces Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
OEE, FOE 50 cbwcepcdapaterenctdopcnssbccesces uebec, Canada 
Dunning, Carrie Louwise..........+sceeeeeeeeeeee ilwaukee, Ore. 
LMAN, Mischa .........+:- bunbaes od eeens era Great Neck, L. I. 
Reh, J. Waerem «cccccccceseccvcscccccssccece New York City 
Evans, Edwin ......cccsccsccccccevcesscccecces Long Island 
Beart, GIRGYS 60sec csecccccccccccccccvecene Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
ALCONER, Marie ...ccccoccccccscccccccssceces Boonton, N. PS 
Fay, BOAT ccccccccctsbossdocrcccccsecssebe Bethlehem, N. H. 
ee ST eer Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
Fiqué, Carl and Katherine............+++- Greenw Lake, N. Y. 
Flint, Willard .....ccccccccccccccccsccseone South Hyannis, Mass. 
Maeeroter, BIGR cacccccccsocscccovcsecsessvcosssecs Woodridge, N. J. 
abate, Bia MOON W¥ii oes de Fen scc cesteuscts Woodridge, N. J. 
Foster, Kingsbery .........scccccscscccsecccessecccccs Derby, Vt. 
WEEE cvccoccoccncccvcccccepeboueess cages Barrington, R. I. 
i MENGE stceceaccedsesscven Rocky Beach, West Haven, Conn. 
Premeatad, OUVe cccccccccccccccccccecoseecsceceeses Bridgton, Me. 
Priedberg, Carl ...cccosccccoccccvcccvcceveccese Seal Harbor, Me 
Friedmann, Emma ......scccccccsccccvccccccccccse Westerly, R. I. 
PE, TOD cuGoowccsodcedbbeesccccccsoesecnsesee ..-Newark, Ohio 
ABRILOWITSCH, Ossip .......ccccseccces Seal Basher, Me 
Gadski-Tauscher, ‘Johanna abide oo vatedaal Lake Spofford, N 
Galli-Curci, Amelita .....-...sseeeseeeee Fleischmanns, N. 
CE, TOMUOR. cicncccdecusdecccsnbecesctcenweges Ravinia Park, af 
Ganz, Rudolgh wcccccscscccccsespcvccveccesseesccesse les, Me. 
Garrigue, Eeperange .oc..cccccccccccccescvesscece Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gasueneth, MEARE occccccsscctecsveccscossesedesndeee Valois, N. Y. 
Gatti-Casazzn, Giulio .......ccccescsscccvcvscees Great Neck, L 1. 
TET IEEE 5 con caxcceocrecteredanniuvad .-Medfield, ee. 
Geeding, Aan Howard .ccccvcccccvvcsgsccsecs Kennebunkport, Me. 
Genovese, Nana .......sseeceeeseees Motoring through New Jersey 
George, Thomas .......cccccccscccccccsvecs omewhere in France 
Gescheidt, Adelaide .........+++++eeee008 White Mountains, 
GI TIOER oo ccc ccCibincs cccctenvceceseccs . Swampscot, 
Gilberté, Hallett PR RR ee! RE Lincolaville PBeach, Me. 
oo Gabrielle Sh oo 0 dob cane 0524 50 DEE ae x ee n Mai 4 
Bormh, Aurelio ...cccccccccccsccevececcsecse .++.-Monroe, N, Y. 
Gluck, Alma”........++dsss os RBS ss oie Fischers Island, N. Y. 
Godowsky, Leopold .......60+-sseeeeeenes «++++Lake Placid, N. Y. 
FOOES, TAME oi nce ccccescccccceccccecccscccse Huntington, Ind. 
Goomell, Vivian .occccccsccccccvccvcvscecscces N a 
Granberry, George a oesebeekotessuneateretaaee .-Blue Ridge, Ga. 
Graveure, Louis .%........sse000+ access cadvebian B gton, 
Greene, Herbert Witbur seicatbouselek On Brookfield, Center, ot 
. Par . 


Green, Marion .......cscccveseees savveetda 









Grunberg; Jacques ....ccccccvces See cad theenie Long Beach, L. I. 
Ce ED, ake 008 dc cccccccectaces Upper Montclair, N. J. 
eerie eee Cambridge, Mass. 
ACHETER BOE on. cc cccvcccses aekne \Gouenen, | 2s 
H. MEE wc ig phe scocgds i gbts oe eg Park, Ill. 
Hall, Walter ED Sc Gdhcccicayeveetted igecomb, Me. 
pS BPP area ee re Salt Past City, Utah 
Harling, W. Franke ....... iy co ekss sameeee anteoe Norwalk, Conn. 
Hargreaves, Randall ............. bodcaevext as ..Duxbury, Mass. 
RE, IC Els 6 ov o.ageh oc céceececect Os “Bar Harbor, Me. 
PO WUE Mabe Nose rthvcec'cocdeciahenvuas seas "Easthampton, F 
eee ON a ois we cutagmenen pas ceeae «..Harrison, Me. 
Harrison, paaares Thies eee obine keene Harrison Valley, Pa. 
PN SS oo sy ative s cuetéccccededces ..-Indianola, Iowa 
Havens, Mrs. Charles Mertens <i eodtnesas enwage GUE Webster, Mass. 
nn cn once s énecscqecunebeba ..-Webster, Mass. 
EE. i ddwcoeccencecceveungeeeee "Montclair, as Se 
I ED Fe 6 55 $48 We k's > i604 00% 0 «ecb cbs mane Jolla, Cal. 
IN -G'S 656 roe t pbe0's voce decpheccenve .-Cedarhurst, L. I. 
Nn 55 a con ips 6660600 6tae votes keener Senne hicago 
EE. ns Cubiaicesneséunicsecteninued Pocatello, Idaho 
TD oc on veteuceededcesy sVaene Averill Park, N. Y. 
EE Le aao-o.6usthnes4ecdensecensctt Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
Hoff, VE DNR eR epee aan meta? ..Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
PE so nc ce pokshicdass<checameneon Woodstock, N. Y 
EE Loss wae duc ccd Higleedee ss c6ess veet Seal Harbor, Me 
Hol erhoff, Ana 560 poh OURS SAR Eat co 6 0eceen el ...Monterey, Cal 
i sob oo 5 dub so oes cba eeh s ment cscs caead Ogunquit, Me 
Sh P. <wepecwaeesceesces éhegeséustenn Grossmont, Cal 
Hubbell- Dauminor, ON: o <0 oss 6unnthahenneeneen etauket, 
DE EE, Pv awbh eed oa 05000 ccect ve weeks beaken Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
EE Bs won 6 cen sccesecscrvcesecdean McKeesport, Pa. 
PE wines ceasctegescccvescososedsath East Hampton, L. I. 
Hull, Elizabeth SE Sictebe<s0cheeen ooekmee -++-Dublin, N. H. 
BOM ET OD cbc vcticcccceccecccsan Diamond Point, N. Y 
SE IE. cceSccbupecéccccsdecens Upper Montclair, N. J 
a ND cccnc sivas ceccnbthatosnenan Rockaway Park, L. I. 
i PE cis tesenovsion Touring Blue Ridge Mountains 
PED og cnc cccncecectdascesouseeneusesabtae New Jersey 
DD cssphecnesatecscitencanstnneh Des Moines, Iowa 
MS. osc idepuaseecvoh seach Adirondack Mountains 
ccc citwacuakhudwebcceee edulis eabkenaie anaan, N. Y 
Biapwem, Chastette Be. on. ccccccccccvccccccesece Bryant’s Pond, Me 
DE SEED Be, povccceccccccccocunecceameee Bryant’s Pond, Me 
Mlamroth, Wilfred ........ccccccscerescccccces Vail’s Gate, N. Y 
Klibansky, Sergei .........eececccecesess Herkimer County, N. Y. 
NE x cnc ccncecesntecverss Lake Ontario, Wilson, N. Y. 
i EE cvs evicccabhesdcocetoeenveses Randolph, N. H. 
Kunwald, MERE «|. oicee ¢oeeenccness adenen Estes Park, Colo. 
Kurt, na ccncncctuwetcccentceneci’ Katonah, N. Y. 
A FOND, Phyllis ..... Boonton, N. J. 
Lambert, Alexander ..-Avon, N. J. 
Saar Pittsfield, Mass. 


Douglas Manor, L. I. 
“Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
‘ -Plainfield, N. J. 
,. «Monroe, Me. 
-Blauvelt, N. Y. 
‘Ocean City, N. J 


Langenhan, Christine . 
Laurenti, Mario 
Lawrence, Lucile .. 
Lawton, Victoria 
Lea, Lorna 











Leefson, Maurits 
NN, vs cdnene scene 6o6cecsneneseataaan Ogunquit, Me. 
Leopold, Ralph ......... ‘ Washington. Dp. 
PE den osha obb-0d be ones te 6éeceneghantnease ifornia 
Lewis, Goldina ............ -Newport, N. H. 
ing, DC died Det na lace nes os eae Margaretville, me Oe 
Lin i tdievetdcsh wives ean en eweee . Livingston, Mont. 
Littlefeld, TES. evncncsdovtadecsnceswscoeeeean ameda, Cal. 
Littlefield, Lida hike ee wésvowecsekassctecseineoael Harrison, Me. 
ED ods cc00ssg060 ses adhhes e6shanebukeanee Summit, Pa. 
Love, Helen D. ..................Spring Grove, Chepachet, R. I. 
EE’ 20.6 6660%.00.0006604 00 ¥060es08 6B rs oun Blauvelt, N. Y. 
Lackstone, Teidore .......ccccccccccscccccssccs Highmount, N. Y. 
RTE wet éccassbececeverincdesie East Brookfield, Mass. 
cCORMACK, John........... Noroton on Long Island Sound 
M Beempeemmett, Ames BH. ..cccccccccecces hitney Point, N. Y. 
DR ONNEOD 50k scivecs cooccarteconce Hightstown, : ae 3 
IR. 85 on. 05 '6'g 5.6.0 006.64. 00006 00065 NR FREE Glencoe, IIl. 
Onan ee Windsor, Vt. 
Ee oso 6.04 b 004.60 0Ubed 66 05.0.6 one Center by Me. 
I ee eres ee tee re Conn. 
BRST, OMNED DOOMED oc cc ccccccccecccecsces Atlantic ‘City, N 
i Ee scoccccntebibectecseseecdoucens Monroe, 
EE Mabtohsnseecenstéadvbedgeoseneaoeiad Bay View, Mich. 
es oe nek han scanhsteesovdcrabene Ravinia Park, IIl. 
Matzenauer, Margarete...... Chelsea Park, Pine Hill, Catskill Mts. 
Mees, Arthur .............. Lake Waushakum, Framingham, Mass. 
PEE SOR ET Ea ee Mound City, Mo. 
Mel EE Sie ci ak Oe RKeevemien Coldstream, Victoria, Australia 
BEGG, WOUMMGER .. 02. scccccsccsccvcccccsecveceoecs New City, 4 a. 
EL cc, yes ecveivevsedwoaes Bolton Landing, N. Y. 
EE “6 cc ccveneocungy sevehecces es seeeeae Catskill Mts. 
ne cnn s Cad bheke-< ckaweanaee Westerly, R. I. 
I 20a. i eaesenecesaes 00 ane eee Dedhams, N. Y. 
Miller, Christine cS Pere ry Per rere Magnolia, Mass. 
NL a noo d-05'0bseabde cn escccngis Thousand Islands 
Ee Sen ewe bes 606 oh eke ge 0000s been ee Howells, N 
Mott, Alice Garrigue, 

The Sagamore, Long Lake, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 
EE» 6 5.4.6 VEN 6.0 2.0 8.00.005t0n 96400 0eeds Waterford, Conn. 
i san stadseeceneeeeabivs enses serene Flushing, I. 
ILS Ths «0 n.00 0. 0:60'6:0:n6.60 40.00.4gbaae Seattle, Wash. 
Myer, Edward R........... Fine View, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 

EE. cas ct accbedeeccecctanbbehe Flushing, L. I. 
SS WUE Us 0 ccceees co subtecceccasvepineall eath, Mass. 
EE, cctbeccwdses cebsescoessanent Cedarhurst, L. I. 

Nearing, no neha es 00s ckSEE ETA 6c 0 0550 CReeee New York City 
Newkirk, Lillian eee POT een eee Adirondack Mts. 
ieneie, Fe a ES ey & = SEE sues dae vo yh = 

iessen-Stone, L. @RSs oovedbercegabececccencss eeinn ui ie, . 
PE Sindee secceccccesebdbccdivasn Saranac tan N. Y 

BER, Ma Ste cucveneceve eects es secbiamnl Severance, N. Y. 
SNE, MMNIED oo ccvecccsevccccese Salt Lake City; Utah 
SEED. ig a sek cece dnpeceocencnveee nal ...Berkshires 

SE MT snedeuscaisonssessenetreeeeseeqeuneud Deer Isle, Me. 
SE ED <p Ach ob kdb wa 06 646 04s FAR SSS cee neeeeenaa Rockland, Me. 

Te, SUIS occ ce ccccssescsnceasees Paso Robles, Cal. 
EL NN 6's Sains 0.000 tc. awehibed es Uhtee Ravinia Park, II. 
PE WE oc cccbhe veces necdebecastasanee Sprin, ke, N. 

Pfeiffer, Walter ..........ssseeeeceeececeevenncs Wildwood, N 
EE ROR re Pree rr rr Lake Placid, 

Powell, RS Oe Aree < eee Richmond, ‘Va. 

or SE Mn vas to2ceecensdiaisencesius New York City 

PERRO cece cveccetcsictederedascuvevas Spring Lake, xd 

pold, Marie ......... eg panty, m4 
Rattisbon-Williams, Nin -North Long Branch. 
DAGGER NID cece cccwccceseccceccsesctagecases Tilton 
Reglin, Frederick radley — N. J 
Reiss, Albe -.+--Inlet, 
Rice, Ma ots eulah, Wis. 
Oe er ee ee sane Sunapee, White Mountains 
) Ah A dupe stuns s peovesnnee Norwich, » 2 
Roberts, Emma .......... A it SS IR New Jersey Coast 
Robertson, Duncan ............++ EE ae Re ..Stonington, Conn. 
Roderick, Emma ...........+ Gbehhesesee eee New Milford, Conn 
2 heddn des cvatdes u0eeccses oo besad Connellsville, Pa. 
Rogers, MMMRGIA. s ssssaccs sce cebcsdivedeccesn vce Ia aa is 
Smee MROASE, a.cccb do \pi.ccnoncesdstevesivccese Lamm MCD 

















August 16, 1917 








CHRISTINE MILLER, 
The popular contralto, about to start off for her morning’s canter 
at Magnolia Beach, Mass., where she is spending the summer, 
having a splendid time generally and incidentally laying in a good 
supply of health in preparation for a season which gives every 
indication of being filled to overflowing with new appearances and 
re-engagements. 





Dt, Witte Tene 6 avn ccdeeesteesseeseeceéeaeh Lyme, Conn. 
Wate Walt, MUMAMOIN. «<< occescescccedecncepasiece Lyme, Conn. 
pO SEAS Onteora Club, Tannersville, N. Y. 
BS. SUNG SUED vcc0 sp cdvccences cucesesteenens Newark, N. J. 
PETG, QO inv ce cevivccicccccececcedctcegecesene Chicago 
eS Var ee Edgemere, L 4 a 
Gems TEGUMORR. 6.2 ccccceccccevsccceecces Bar Harbor, Me. 
Sg a ee Stony Brook, L. I. 
EE occas bles cto vceedonceeeseuséeee Munsonville, N. H. 
PE, OE, is sc onciccc ct ecbecviuesesecesennens Hartland, Me. 
ee ee a ness et evened cenekeuney Kennebunkport, Me. 
SN, ME cb nvenvoces cocncesceccconncsal ring Lo 
Sy SEE - os ceacccesdedecesesounsanee enna” Minn. 
A, TRE on'v cc cece sccctdsesecescedessgueuanannn Berkshires 
cn ncnccencesd cecbuaesewnn Far Rockaway, L. I. 
SE UE cn cardcsvaveccesesensesnoneeees Ravinia Park, Chicago 
Seememaeee,, GUNG occ. ccccccusccedentesabessestannee hicago 
SE ME Seb e so dis 65K daedeekeewencecun Schroon Lake, we 
Semmeeth. TOMOMGOS occcvccscceccccscccscecoeseqees Hydeville, Vt. 
Serato, Arrigo pegecsd cece occdeceducdshaeebaceseeuee ome, 
Sheffield, Sir rete er rere ee Greenfield, Ill 
Siedhoff, MEL. Sa codess cvecdsacsacectueckone Seal Harbor, Me 
SO, MEE cavctepecescdetuteséececteneanine Portland, Ore 
Bs RE WS bcc ccvceccccedescvcteeesusese Haines Falls, 
SE, ES nv vdccnecdes deaaebepeedicqnted Haines Falls, N. Y 
ME ons ccbcc.eedescc6s can eheeedereueun Haines Falls, N. Y. 
ME nD. cccussneakoevesaudsuabl San Francisco, Cal. 
I PI eh canis c cacvecetienstauncssaene Alton Bay, N. 
I, EAE co ccccccccccccvecevceeesenesncets White Mountains 
SOROS, CUROONS gn ooo ccctcccscevoctscedscnten Milford, Conn. 
Soniding, ATbast .ccccceccevcccosescesses Monmouth Beach, NH. J. 
Seeeeee, BO occccsccccccsciedeceesssesees Wequetonsing, Mich. 
po rr ee rr Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
SE, DEE cece ccvccscccccsccaceotsonenpenes tamford, Conn. 
SR INE a ccredss ccccnccbinsseeenn Colorado Springs, Colo. 
I INE ohn 6s 0 600.0 us Ghee e He ebeee See enee Eltingville, S. I. 
SROOUM UD conc cccccccccesccctscuseseusoes New Haven, Conn. 
Stokowski, Leopold............e..0: Junco Nook, Seal Harbor, Me. 
SE PI nc wceceecnsnedeens Junco Nook, Seal Harbor, Me. 
Se, HED. vo vcndescnssccdovdetocccscteqacnbend Harrison, Me. 
Sauber, PEO oo cc ccccccvcciececcessovecest Sutton, Me. 
ETT, Seema Gosded ince sc cccuccktckvecgus Ventor, N. }: 
MIS os vecne oebesedeearseanwes Bay View, Mic 
I IE oe dccvéccavaceatenas Washington, & 
Te, Be GD | bcc ee rcesveccesstccederss New Canaan, Conn. 
Teen, MED. Fk cace us cat codéccsstoncceveeés Seal Harbor, Me. 
Tae, TE a vccccccccscucedccccscosesesesesesese an Jose, Cal. 
Teese, BS. cccccccccccescccvccccasees Northport Point, Mich. 
Drea TONE Wis avescc cceccccncccceonsane reston Park, Pa. 
Trimmer, Game oc ccccvcccccccccescseseceecss Somewhere in France 
po OE PT rrr erro ee Edgemere, L. I. 
Tee BE Os oven ntccccecviassesavente .-Greenville, Me. 
2 ie FOOD vcccccccccssecsrccrceceveces Katwyck, Holland 
AN DRESSER, Marcia ........ .Seal Harbor, Me. 










Van Leer. Edward Shippen 
Van Surdam, H. E. 
Vecsey, Armand . 









Venth, Card ..cccccccccccccccccsccccccncccceccssescess 
Veryl, Marian .. ..Pennsylvania r 
eee eS ree Old "Forge, N. Y. FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-NINTH ST. 
Von Klenner, Katherine Evans Point Chautauqua, W.. ¥. = 
Von Mickwitz, Harold............. oe Uecvcccccees New York City 
ACHTMEISTER, Axel RB. .......... Carmel by the Sea, Cal. 
W Washburn, Charles C. ........c-seeeess Chautauqua, N. Y. 
PIM <<... cncaesvevuderte te Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Wellaj FEM dercc ccc cécccebcocccsensabses Roxbury, N. Y. 
Wentworth, Estelle ..........ccccecsececees Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Wessitsh, Louis Patterson...........cccseccceceee Bozeman, Mont. 
WHR, SOOO, By vicicccrccvccescossccuvesnsecsteEn Sayner, Wis. 
Willeke, WEEE ce cccccveccccesceteccoctonccesans Blue Hill, Me. 
Wiles, Biate ByGtly oo cc ccscccccccccccccccess Los Angeles, Cal. 
WERENT, ROUIEE eres cccccccpcceeseccecces Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 
Co ics ccecctcededeeeseqeneeaan Westerly, R. I. 
Wiel: © PGE civic ccicccccccccnccvceverce Bryant Pond, Me. 
Witherspoon, Herbert .........cccccccscccccccvcces Darien, Conn. 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle ........++++s++++ee0. arien, Conn. 
Wittgenstein, Victor ......ccccccccccccceccccccccs New York Cit 
WE, BEATER ccc cc ccccccvccccccecvesesces Syracuse, 
Wood, Bilembeths occ rcccdeccsccccccccsccccccsccees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CRE, CED 0 a vccctssccndevssscncnceee Monroe, N. Y. 
Yon, Pietro ....... .Monroe, N. Y. 
Young, Rosamond ........ .Duxbury, Mass. 
TUEATIOT, TRON oc cecccdvsccctcceees Fischers Island, N. Y. 
Zeekines DURE oc cccccccdsrccovccscvecses yoming, N. 
Demmeteet, TOMS ois cctccvvccccessocvvevevess Utica, Neb. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Frederick H. Haywood’s 
“Universal Song” Praised 





Frederick H. Haywood will conclude his summer teaching 
on August 17. During the last two months, Mr. Haywood 
has been busily engaged with a class of students and teach- 
ers who have been receiving special instruction in the adop- 
tion of his teachers’ manual, “Universal Song.” The author 
of this valuable instruction book has received many 
encomiums from some of the most prominent artists and 
instructors, including David Bispham, Frank Croxton, Reed 
Miller, W. G. MacFarland, Ralph Kinder, G. Darlington 
Richards and numerous others from far distant parts of 
the globe. “Universal Song” is finding favor in far away 
Vancouver, London, and Napier, New Zealand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haywood will leave for a short vacation 
on August 20, going to Musicolony, Westerly, R. L., for two 
or three weeks’ recreation before taking up the strenuous 
season that is before them at their New York studio, which 
they will open on September 10. 

During the coming season Mr. Haywood will introduce to 
the professional ranks two new voices that are promising 
much. Marion Fitch, dramatic soprano, and Carrie Sager, 
lyric soprano. 

Mr. Haywood proves that he can keep several depart- 
ments of his work going during winter and summer, for 
during the last three months he has been occupied procuring 
his pupils engagements for the fall in musical productions 
of all kinds. 

The season 1917-18 will be the third during which Mr. 
Haywood will enjoy the conveniences and comfort of his 
resident studios at 331 West End avenue, New York, and 
his successes of the past as a conscientious instructor, 
capable musician, and author are convincing evidence that 
he long will retain his well warranted position as one of 
America’s leading vocal authorities. 


Yvonne de Tréville in Jersey During August 





Yvonne de Tréville has gone to her Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, country home for the remainder of August, owing to 
the strenuous work she has been doing in connection with 
the National Patriotic Song Committee. 
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MIGNONETTE GRAND 


Small enough to grace the ) 
drawing room, yet of such ee 
marvelous tone volume and : 
richness that it | 
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Mignonette Grand is the 
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Length only 5 ft. 2 in. 
Price $750 in: Mahogany. 


Convenient terms of payment. 
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SOUSA, PHILOSOPHER 


Specially Written for the Musical Courier by D. C. Parker 











PUNGENT POINTS 

“Wherever Sousa’s marches are played—and 
where are they not?—they are a kind of mission- 
ary effort which preaches the fundamental musi- 
cal truth that rhythm is the very life-blood of 
music.” 

“These pieces reflect faithfully a definite aspect 
of the life of the latest nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. They are documentary evidence 
of important phases of the modern world.” 

“Sousa says, ‘Yes,’ to Life with unmistakable 
emphasis.” 

“The optimism of Sousa is irresistible.” 

“Some hothouse plants call these strains vulgar. 
It is a misuse of the term. Vulgarity consists in a 
discrepancy between a thing and its surroundings, 
and if anything is comfortably at home in the 
world of 1917 it is Sousa’s music.” 











SOUSA * BAND 


Associated with 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


SUCCESSES 
1915 - 1916 - 1917 


Office: 1 W. 34th St., NewYork City.(Phone 6128CGreeley) 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - - «= Lincoln, Neb. 


“y FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


DENVER, COLO 


CARLSON 


Voice Building BASSO Repertoire 


Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F, Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New Yo 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
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Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C, to be held at Peterboro, 


N. H., in tore. Everythiag rusinios to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the NF C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out e dispositions of that association only.) 











ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Offers a thorough Musical education in all 
branches by the best teachers. Engage- 
ments secured in Opera, eoneett or Photo- 
Play Theatres. : 3 3 st 


ALFRED G. ROBYN, Mus. Doc., Director 











Few names in the musical world are more familiar than 
that of Sousa. In all quarters of the globe “the March 
King” is so well known that one almost fancies he must, 
like Alexander of old, sigh for new worlds to conquer. 
In some circles there is a disposition to minimize Sousa 
It is very true that he is not the subject of 
bitter controversy, and, in this, he is different from many 
of the other musical “S’s” of the present day. To the 
incorrigible pessimist his music will not appeal; to the 
“high-brow” it is, doubtless, entirely uninteresting. But 
these facts should not mislead us. A careful survey of 
Sousa’s compositions shows that they possess positive 
qualities. In the first place this music is sincere. It has 
no pretensions to be other than it is. It exists to please 
and it fulfils its function adequately. The musical world 
teems with problems of all kinds. Philosophical and met- 
aphysical puzzles abound in plenty. These are fascinat- 
ing, no doubt, and give pleasure to many people, but there 
is always a large section of the public to whom they are 
at best irritating, and even those eager for incursions into 
the realms of musico-philosophical debate are all the bet- 
ter for a respite from their intellectual exercises, This is 
why Sousa’s music makes such a wide appeal. It acts as 
a foil and, therefore, makes for health. 


and his work. 


In the second place, considered as an entity, it satisfies 
critical standards. In this connection two things can be 
said about it. The greatest virtue of it lies in its rhythmic 
qualities. Wherever Sousa’s marches are played—and 
where are they not ?—they are a kind of missionary effort 
which preaches the fundamental musical truth - that 
rhythm is the very life-hblood of music. They are, conse- 
quently, a corrective to all the vague syncopisings and 
sophisticated hesitations of the extreme anemic esthetes. 
Another point which cannot, I believe, be disputed, is the 
historical value of them. These pieces reflect faithfully 
a definite aspect of the life of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. They are documentary evidence of 
important phases of the modern world. They thus rank 
with the Strauss waltzes, which portray the life of Vienna 
with accuracy, and the operettas of Offenbach, in which 
we see reflected the gaiety and frivolity of the Third 
Empire, and I venture to think that, in time to come, they 
will acquire a new significance whether the prevailing 
idioms of popular music alter materially or not. 

To me the composer of “El Capitan” is something of a 
musical philosopher. He says “Yes” to Life with unmis- 
takable emphasis. The band which he has led during 
so many years is an international institution. Traveling in 
many lands, it has everywhere given pleasure in abund- 
ance. This is hardly surprising, for the optimism of Sousa 
is irresistible. You may cling to a preconceived idea about 
the conductor and his work when you go to hear his men 
play, but you are soon forced to reconsider your opinion. 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” haunts you in spite of 
yourself. The trio of “Liberty Bell” follows you to your 
daily toil, You wonder if this or that little coterie which 
decides fine questions of esthetics, which confidently rules 
out this and the other as being bad art is right after all. 
Contact with these bright, swinging melodies breaks up 
all your calculated and arbitrary decisions. You feel, in 
short, that the man who wrote such things holds a unique 
place among musicians. Some hot house plants call these 
strains vulgar. It is a misuse of the term. Vulgarity 
consists in a discrepancy between a thing and its surround- 
ings, and if anything is comfortably at home in the 
world of 1917 it is Sousa’s music. By the cynic, popularity 
has been called an insult. It is so in some cases, but not, 
I think, in this one. The popularity of these enlivening 


pieces is the measure of the affection with which they are 
regarded, a proof of the delight to which they have given 
birth in many strange places. It is not for nothing, I 
take it, that such wholesome music has been heard in the 
fashionable gardens of Tokio, by the placid waters of the 
Mediterranean and in the wind swept capitals of the North. 


Musical Psycho-Pedagogy Attracts 
Intellectual Teachers of Music 





The new book for music teachers, “Psycho-Pedagogy,’ 
by Daniel Bonus, is already in use by teachers in such 
schools and colleges as the Virgil Conservatory, the Detroit 
Institute of Musical Art, Bush Conservatory. The von 
Ende School, Cinc'nnati Conservatory, the New York 
Schooi of Music and Arts, Chicago Musical College, 
American Conservatory, Indianapolis Conservatory, Fael- 
ton Pianoforte School, New England Conservatory, Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, Effa Ellis Perfield School, 
Northwestern University School of Music, Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, etc. These are but a few selected from 
over 100 institutions whose teachers have purchased this 
unique bock, published by the Musical Education Pub- 
lishing Company, Decatur, III. 





What Cleveland Musicians Are Doing 


Cleveland, Ohio, August 8, 1917. 

Caroline Lowe, organ recitalist, gave two recitals on the 
Massey organ at Chautauqua, N. Y., on July 31 and August 
3. The following is quoted from the Chautauquan Daily : 

“She displayed her splendid technic, sympathetic conception 
and variety of color.” Miss Lowe has the distinction of 
being the first woman to give a recital on the Massey organ. 

A talented pupil of Felix Hughes, for whom the future 
holds many bright prospects, is Corinth Reis. Miss Reis 
is a singer and dancer of unusual grace and charm, and 
she already shows a well developed histrionic ability. 

It is her ambition to become a bright opera star, and if 
the prophecies of her teacher and her many admiring 
friends are realized she will attain enviable heights in her 
chosen profession. 








Pictures of 


Rafael Josef fy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 

our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

THE Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 

merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 
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(iareee Bureau, M ome gen omg 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MR. AND MRS. 


The Perfields Believe in Inclusive 
and Extensive Music Study 





Effa Ellis Perfield and her husband, T. H. Perfield, are 
not believers in intensive and exclusive music study, but in 
inclusive and extensive. They are talking and teaching 
pedagogy besides writing about pedagogy and are prac- 
tically applying it to seven branches of music study. This 
year will find their work established in every State in the 
Union, with from one to four normal teachers in each 
State to prepare other teachers for the final test with Mrs. 
Perfield. In some States there are many teachers, but 
not all are normal teachers. 

The Perfields have two complete courses. The first is 
called the Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching System, which is a 
pedagogical course based on the principles represented by 
“Inner-Feeling,” “Reasoning,” and “Drills.” The second 
consists of keyboard and written harmony, composition, 
counterpoint, canon and fugue, leading to a Bachelor of 
Music degree. The thoroughness of these courses is de- 
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CANADIAN CONTRALTO 
In America Season 1917-1918 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


For Bookings Address 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building New York 
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F, PERFIELD. 


pendent upon Mrs. Perfield’s scientific work for eye, ear 
and touch, presented rhythmically through her pedagogy of 

“Tnner-Feeling,” “Reasoning,” and “Drills.” 

Mrs. Perfield believes that when one speaks correctly, 
writes correctly, or spells correctly, it is done rhythmically. 
This same principle of rhythm applies to breathing, walk- 
ing, and most certainly to Mrs. Perfield’s pedagogical 
course. 

She analyzes each exercise by “Inner-Feeling,” “Reason- 
ing,” and “Drill’’ and proves that it is the rhythmical 
presentation that is valuable. Her rhythmic language, 
reading, writing and spelling lessons have attracted a great 
deal of attention. She has studied the subject of rhythm 
thoroughly, analyzed it and applied it to all things prob- 
ably more extensively than any other pedagogue in the 
United States. 

The Effa Ellis Perfield Summer Music School closed its 
session with an interesting recital Saturday, August 11, 
morning and afternoon, when the teachers attending the 
summer school session played original compositions of 
their pupils. Mrs. Coleman, of Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented three compositions of nine and eleven year old 
pupils; one, a duet of unusual merit, was played by Mrs. 
Coleman and Mrs. Perfield. 

Miss Lazar, of Los Angeles, presented five compositions 
of a six year old pupil. Mrs. Farmer and daughter, of 
Toronto, Canada, played several compositions by pupils 
under ten years of age. 

Effa Ellis Perfield gave a lesson to ten students who had 
had four lessons with Juanita Rosness, a Perfield teacher 
now residing in Chicago. It was interesting to see how 
Mrs. Perfield became acquainted with the pupils and made 
them feel at home, which might be taken to demonstrate 
that she understands how to make the pupils express them- 
selves musically. 

Maud Emmick presented one pupil in dictati on work and 
a chord spelling contest, in which she “raced” with a 
teacher and came out victoriously, spelling twelve chords 
containing any letter suggested by the audience. To prove 
that ker reasoning was complete, she placed “B 23 sharps” 
in twelve chords. By the Perfield system this is no more 
difficult than placing B in twelve chords. Of course, this 
does not make a pupil play any better, but it is sure proof 
of the mental discipline acquired. 

Madeline Swenson, of Denver, Col., 
posed by Juanita Rosness: one called * 
composed fer and dedicated to M. 
well known voice specialist. 

Blanch Strong me several compositions of Carl 
Fverett Woodruff. Edan Whee ‘ler Ballard presented a 
harp pupil who has had lessons since last February and is 
now doing very artistic work. The mornning’s program 
closed with a recital of original compositions by Arthur 
Bowes under the attractive title of “Idylls of Colorado.” 
His work was received most enthusiastically. Mr. Bowes 
is giving most of his time to composition, and teachers 
welcome his works, which are musical, interesting and 
teachable. 

Saturday afternoon Mme. Brantung gave an interesting 
lecture-recital on Grieg. This was followed by an illus- 
trated talk by Martha Scott on “How to Prepare an Audi- 
ence to Receive a Musical Message.” Miss Scott was 
ably assisted by Louise Cozad, pianist and teacher of Chi- 
cago, whose artistic work in tone coloring i is far above the 
average. Miss Scott is an interesting talker and has a 
special gift of presenting her musical stories so that one 
feels the atmosphere of the piece before hearing it. 


sang two songs com- 
‘The Birthday,” was 
Barberaux Parry, the 


Hageman a Star Conductor 


In the August 2 issue of the Musica Courter it was 
reported erroneously that a recent and especially brilliant 
“Traviata” performance at Ravinia Park, Ill., had been con- 
ducted by Papi. It appears that the baton hero of the oc- 
casion was Richard Hageman, and no less a paper than 
the Chicago American (July 27, 1917) paid him the fol- 
lowing pronounced tribute : 


Last, but first in merit, comes Richard Ilageman, really a “star 
attraction” at Ravinia Park. Mr. Eckstein must be warmly con- 
gratulated and thanked for giving Chicago an opportunity to hear 
such clean-cut, clever, honest, reliable, brainy conducting. 

This is leadership, personal without being presumptuous, inter- 
esting without freakishness, and strong without pompousness or 
brutality. No matter whether Mr. Hageman conducts the Italian, 
French or German musical repertoire, he is equally at home in 
all, authoritative, sure of beat and always correct. His return to 
the Metropolitan Opera House will be a loss to Chicago. 























O the fine soul 


in search of ex- | 
pression, the Stein- | 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
treasure. Respon- 
sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
derful mechanism has 
an almost human 
understanding of 
every mood. In the 
Steinway ’s tonal range 
each note of the 
human voice finds its 
perfect complement, 
sustaining it with sym- 
pathetic sweetness 
and flawless purity. 
In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near 
perfection as human 
skill can make it. 
And hereis a fact for | 
your consideration: 
you can buy a Stein- 
way, with all its supe- 
rior worth, at a 
moderate price and 
on convenient terms. 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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Concerte ee Address: 42 Oak Ridge Ave., Summit, N. J. 


JEANNE NUOLA™~ 


Available for Concerts and Recitals—A limited number of pupils taken 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI 


American Violinist pair tu teh Me 47W. tise KY.Gity 


® TENOR 
WELLS Management, FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenve + New York 
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Address: 316 West 9th Street Telephone 9028 Riverside 
ENGLISH 


Randall Hargreaves BARITONE 


“A baritone of distinction with a particularly beautiful enuncie 
tion.”—Montclair (N. J.) Times. 
“The most wnigue ‘and interesting Recital ifs “ead season, given by 
@ great baritone.”—Staunton (Va.) Daily N 
Exclusive onnesment 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Ave., New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 
Vocal Studio: 200 West 58th St., New York 
(Seuth West corner Seventh Ave.) Phone, Columbus 1883 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Will resume teaching October Ist 


Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


EMMA L. TRAPPER, Personal | Repoesentative 
106 WEST 40th STREET - - NEW YORK 


KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“The Parisian eget of her singing bewitched all.”—Victor 
Nilsson, in Minneapolis Journal, 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER 


SERGE ZANCOdePRIMO 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 
































Maud Powell did not begin - 
at the top—that is why she is 
there to-day. 

And I am her r sole manager. 


The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“‘An Artistic Triamph’’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Patriotic Verses 


“Please accept my thanks for the words of Julia 
Ward Howe’s ‘Hymn of the Republic’ and also for ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.’ I did not know the verses my- 
self until I saw them in the Courter. Can you tell me 
of others?” 

Yes, there are others, many of them little known. 
There is a little weekly paper, published in one of the 
small New England villages, that each week has on its 
front page a patriotic poem. The “Hymn of the Re- 
public” was the first one, and it has been followed by 
others from the pen of well known writers. One was 
by Henry C. Bunner, well known in literary circles, 
whose early death was much regretted by his many 
friends and readers. I have no copy of that poem. 
Last week the verses were by Arthur Macy. Mr. Macy 
was a well known business man of Boston, a member 
of the St. Botolph Club. His verses and prose writings 
were known to a circle of friends and admirers in and 
about Boston. He was an authority on the “Rubaiyat,” 
owning some rare editions of that work. He died some 
years since, but his verses “The Flag” are full of life 
today. 

THE FLAG. 
By Artuur Macy. 
Here comes the flag. 
Hail it! 
Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs— 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 
Here comes the flag! 
Cheer it! 
Valley and crag 
Shall hear it. ; 
Fathers shall bless it, 
Children caress it 
All shall maintain 
No one shall stain 
Cheers for the sailors that ae on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it, 
Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it. 
Here comes the flag! 


The Address of Gaston Borch 


In the Information Bureau, Muswat Courier, issue of 
July 19, there was an inquiry from “an old friend” for 
the address of Gaston Borch. Now a response has 
come from Mr. Borch himself. His address is care of 
G. Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street, New York City. 
If Mr. Borch is absent from the city, letters will be for- 
warded to him. 


= 


Quality of Voices 


“If possible I would like to have you inform me as 
to the following questions. In using Signor before a 
person’s name, is that applied at your own free will or 
is it given to you for some musical deed? Who was 
considered the greatest tefor? Kindly state as near as 
possible the quality of voice possessed by Gayarre, Ru- 
bini, Campanini, Tamagno. 

“(A suggestion.) I believe it would be very interest- 
ing to the readers of Musicat Courter if you would 
choose the name of some great singer and give a brief 
account of him or her in each edition of MusIcaL 
Courter. It would sure be interesting and would cre- 
ate much interest. Thanking you for information in 
past letters.” 

The use of Signor is the same as the use of Mr. or 
Monsieur, that is, it is a-courtesy title. If you are 
French you would write Monsieur Smith; English or 
American, Mr. Smith; Italian, Signor Smith. 

Your question as to who was considered the greatest 
tenor is difficult to answer. The opinion of individuals 
would have to decide that. For instance, the other day 
the opinion was expressed by a well known opera singer 
who was fortunate in knowing Tamagno personally and 
who had sung with him both in Europe and America, 
that he was the “greatest tenor ever.” Some one else 
would say that the great German tenor, who was con- 
sidered the most wonderful Siegfried—was his name 
Alvary?—was the greatest that ever lived. It is the 
same today. There would be great diversity of opinion 
as to the merits of the leading tenors; as there would 
be about the prima donnas. Meeting many of the teachers, 
singers, and musicians, I have an opportunity to know 
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how varied their views are about every subject con- 
nected with music. 

There is still less unanimity of opinion about the 
quality of voices. As an authority on the subject said 
when asked the question in your letter: “The ear of 
each individual decides the quality.” All the tenors 
you mention are no longer here to judge. Personally 
I heard Tamagno sing, and I felt a quality in his voice 
that I feel in Caruso’s, but upon saying that to an ar- 
dent admirer of the latter was told it was “nothing of 
the kind.” A teacher told a pupil that her vbice “had 
the same quality as Melba’s,” but I could not‘ ‘trace the 
slightest resemblance. The authorities who jwrote of 
the musicians of earlier days may give you some infor- 
mation on the subject, so that you can form your own 
opinion, 

Your suggestion as to future articles will be present- 
ed to one of the editors. You will, however, find in 
back files of the Musica Courter many such accounts 
as you mention. Notices of all the singers before the 
public for the past thirty or more years all have been 
given, and you will probably find files of the paper in 
your public library. 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” 


“Some time ago I read in your valuable paper where 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Suzanne’ had been given in 
concert form. Do you know if there is a publication 
of the work for such a performance—a tabloid version 
or abridged for concert purposes? I would be very 
grateful to you if you could give me some information 
as regards same.” 

No, there are no abridged editions of “The Secret of 
Suzanne.” The only editions that any of the music 
publishers have are what are called the “regular edi- 
tions.” Those who have used the opera for concert 
purposes have arranged the cuts to suit themselves. 


Land’s Summer Doings 





Harold Land, popular baritone, sang for the Seamen's 
Institute at the Battery, New York, July 29. Dr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady addressed the men. This was Mr. Land’s 
second appearance at the institute, as he sang at the conse- 
cration of the chapel. He recently returned from a camp- 
ing trip on the Delaware River, and after a short stay in 
New York he left for Pittsfield, Mass., where he will remain 
for the balance of the summer. 


Artists Under Bendix’s Management 








Mischa Violine, the young Russian violinist, whose ap- 
pearances in New York have proven a great success, will 
be under the exclusive management of the Bendix 
Musical Bureau. 

Mary Zentay, the Hungarian violinist, who has won a 
repute ation for herself in New York by her artistic playing, 

also is to be presented by the same bureau. 


© SODER-HUEGK 


dt EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of —_, singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
et. 


Phone, 6221 Bryant 








Metropolitan Opera Pouse, 1425 Broadway. New York 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: 
etropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


Formerly accompanist for Mmes. 
Schumann-Heink and Alma Gluck. 


Summer Studio (June 15 to tem- 
ber 15) tg 7. Wee = 


MANAGEMEN 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


New York Studio: ss50 Riverside Drive. Tel. 620 Morningside 
































The God Who Made Himself | 


Introduction to the Psychology of Music 


By GEORGE EDWARDS : 
Published serially 


Subscription in advance one dollar 
Write for sample chapters 


Oswald C. Coffman, Publisher, San Diego, Cal 
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Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (5ist Season) 
FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 





DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-second Season Opens September to, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 

KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Krmpatt Hatt, Carcaco, Ix. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies, 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of |: 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















WING 





WING & SON, 


A qusical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets. New York 














Musical 
Instruction 


LONGY SCHOO 


1e2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 
By Danie! 


Musical Psycho-Pedagogy teaus 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 
THE MUSICAL EDUCATION PUBLISHING CO 
$1.15 Postpaid. New SurrERN BUILDING, DECATUR. ILL 


Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
AN Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 5%, “u?ericr teachers 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


THE LISZT_ PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


Cizvetanp, Ono. 
Hermann O. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 














Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades, from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 





Director’s Office, 208 Vickers Building, 6523 
Euclid Avenue. 
Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 
GRANBERRY Scio 
SCHOOL 
S Term 3 al 
ummer ACCOMPANISTS 


The Faelten System. Carnegie Hall, New York 








Harold von Mickwitz 


8 1 
' Fine Arts Department 


jand 
Dean of Piano Department 


Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


General Director of 














MU SIC Circulating Library 
A Excerpts, Concertos, Overtures, 
etc. Orchestration for large or 

small orchestras to rent. 
foceietetese Decne, arranging, “7 4 


copying 
W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 1600 B'way, N. Y. City 





THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
‘COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Masical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 

510 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FLETCHER-COPP 


Lecturer on laventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music' Method 
31 YorkTerrace - Brookline, Mass. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo, You know 


how much you de- 
pa violin whose tone 
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Reindabi Grand Model, $250 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on petal, for 
ins. 


comparison with other new or famous old 
If desired, gradual charge § 


.D., No.3 
KNUTE REINDAHL, Yezess Prive. ®-1,9;.2 


(Formerly Athenaeam Bidg., Chicago) 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK . 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors : Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, oe, laying, vocal sight reading. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND ma CATALOGUE, 
professors. SUMMER TERM. ERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 
















CONSER\ ar of MUSIC. estantisHes 186 


s0oTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
| European conservatories. 


| Elocution—M U S1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. 


Ideal location and residence department with , 
superior equipment, 


Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


_CINCINNATI 





For catalogue and information | 
address Miss BertHa Baur, Directress. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringvd Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches, 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conserbatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 

















E SOPRANO 
1 Address 

= 226 West 78th St., N.Y. 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; Kin 
E NWN E E. Clark, Paris; Dr, Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. yt 4 
ri) Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- 
R good, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
C 1425 Broadway, New York Berri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Met. Opera House Building Srectat Operatic Tratnine (INCLUDING Action). 








TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN — co. 

For concert engagements 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL at AU 

1 West Mth Street, York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 


@. Peeli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - . ° 


Stetaway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 





Riker Avenue 


HAMBURG 





6, Berlin 
And nessaitinns by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Mason & Hormtinn 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 












Ultr -Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





New York City 



































SCHOMACKER 








A es caller for 79 Years = 











> Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























re Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 











$e: 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











